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Wringing  waste  dollars  out  of  building  costs! 


A  recent  Branch  Department  Store  was  placed  under  construction  at 
less  than  $12  per  square  foot,  while  some  owners  are  paying  $18  to  $20. 

On  a  building  of  approximately  200,000  square  feet,  a  saving  to  the 
owner  could  amount  to  anywhere  from  $1,200,000  to  $1,600,000. 

Nothing  beats  practical  engineering  experience,  when  it  comes  to 
developing  a  cost  structure  that  hits  bottom  while  setting  altitude 
records  in  quality. 

Abbott,  Merkt  is  prepared  to  help  you  with  a  wide  variety  of  services, 
as  they  have  been  helping  America's  merchants  and  their  resources 
in  industry  for  over  35  years. 


ABBOTT  MERKT 
ENGINEERING  SERVICES 

Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports  jSep 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


anchise  in  the  industry 


SELLING  IN  VOLUME  AT  FULL  MARK-UPI 


Great  Magnavox  values  like  these,  sell* 
ing  in  volume  at  full  mark-up,  mean 
extra  year-round  profits  for  you.  Easy  to 
sell,  trouble-free,  beautiful  instruments 
in  a  wide  variety  of  styles,  finishes  and 
prices  spell  profit  “the  Magnavox  Way.” 


Imperial  Stereo  Theatre  24-24"  TV... 
FM/AM  Radio . . .  Stereophonic  High  Fi¬ 
delity  Phonograph— S780.00 — MaKnifi- 
cent  all-inclusive  home  entertainment 
center  built  by  Magnavox,  with  the  finest 
sound  in  all  TV.  Finest  Gold  Seal  Magna- 
power  Chassis,  24''*  chromatic  screen, 
superb  PM/AM  radio,  powerful  stereo 
amplifiers  and  two  Magnavox  15''  bass 
speakers  plus  two  exponential  treble  horns. 
Exclusive  Magnavox  precision  automatic 
4-8peed  record  player  with  Stereo  Diamond 
Pick-up.  Convenient  top  panels  glide  open 
for  loading  records  and  radio-TV  controls. 
Front  panels  close  over  screen  when  TV  is 
not  in  use.  Available  in  beautiful  contem¬ 
porary  or  traditional  styles,  several  fine 


Nassau  19-from  $189.90 — Incorporates 
the  same  dependable  full-transformer  pow¬ 
ered  chassis  as  in  the  fine  Magnavox  con¬ 
soles.  Automatic  picture  and  sound  stabiliz¬ 
ers  provide  outstanding  fringe  area  recep¬ 
tion.  The  19''*  squared  picture  tube  provides 
nearly  twice  the  contrast  and  clarity  nor¬ 
mally  found  in  portables.  Three  finishes. 


trama  23-$249. 90— Modest  price 
superb  performance  give  this  beautiful 
snavox  instrument  great  sales  appeal. 
Id  pictures  combine  with  superior  tone 
TV  entertainment  at  its  best.  Famous 
^navox  chassis;  optically  filtered  screen 
four  lustrous  hand-rubbed  finishes  .  .  . 
vn  in  mahogany. 


Intsrnational  Modarn  23-8279.80— 

Smart  new  styling  to  enhance  any  room 
decor.  New  23"*  squared  screen  with  Chro- 
matone  picture  filter  and  reflection  barrier 
improves  viewing.  Reliable  Gold  Seal  Chas¬ 
sis  with  automatic  picture  and  sound  sta¬ 
bilizers.  Big  6"  X  9"  Magnavox  speaker. 
Shown  in  mahogany. 


nday-$99.00 — Sparkling  Magnavox 
Jity  stereophonic  sound  that  brings  out 
full  range  of  any  record!  Precision  4- 
d  record  player  that  shuts  itself  off  au- 
atically  if  you  forget.  Two  8"  extended 
®  »5**fter8  with  concentric  tweeters, 
designed  like  fine  luggage,  wide  choice 
olors. 


Steiwo  Symphony-from  $299.80 — "All- 
in-one”  Stereophonic  high  fidelity  FM/AM 
radio-phonograph.  Superb  music  reproduc¬ 
tion  from  6  Magnavox  high  fidelity  speakers, 
powerful  stereo  amplifiers,  exclusive  Mag¬ 
navox  precision  automatic  record  player 
with  Stereo  Diamond  Pick-up.  Shown  in 
Contemporary;  also  available  in  Traditional. 


American  Tradltienal-$498.00 — Stereo¬ 
phonic  high  fidelity  and  powerful  FM/AM 
radio  in  exquisite  cabinetry.  Recreates  musk 
and  voice  with  spectacular  tonal  purity. 
Two  15"  bass  speakers  plus  two  1000-cycle 
exponential  horns,  20-watt  stereo  amplifier, 
Magnavox  automatic  4-8peed  record  player. 
2  other  styles,  4  wood  finishes. 
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WORLD  LEADER  IN  STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIDELITY  AND  QUALITY  TELEVISION 
The  Magnavox  Company,  predaion  electronic  equipment  for  industry  and  defense.  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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COMING 

In  forthcoming  iuues  of  STORES,  The  NRMA  Magazine,  you'll  find  these  articles  in  Hie 

GUIDEPOSTS  TO  TOMORROW  series,  published  in  observance  of  the  NRMA's  50th  year:  j 

Ouidepoet  No.  «:  THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  STORE  DKIGN 

Approising  the  past,  bkieprmting  the  store  of  the  hiture  —  15  articles  by  internationally  known  architeciv 
engineers  and  industrial  designers  —  ideas  to  send  your  imaginaHon  soaring,  facts  to  guide  your  expas¬ 
sion  decisions  —  handsome  picture  portfolios. 


NOVEMRK  1960 


Guidepoet  No.  7:  THE  CHANGING  CUSTOMER,  1910.1960 

This  is  a  story  about  people  —  the  types  who  dominated  the  department  store  scene  50  years  ago 
hove  oM  but  vanished  today  —  the  types  who  hove  replaced  them  —  how  stores  change  with  the  cIk 
ing  customer  ~  you'll  find  that  this  story  b  realty  the  sockH  history  of  the  U.  S.  in  our  Hme. 
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GMidopoct  No.  •:  SO  YEARS  IN  THE  INFANTS'  AND  CNNLOREN'S  DEFARTMnUTS 

It's  not  *0  long  ago  that  these  departments  were  valued  chiirfly  for  good  will  lost  year  they  contribuisi 
over  five  per  cent  of  typical  department  store  volume  —  this  h  Hie  fabulous  and  sometimes  funny  story  d 
bow  dppqrtmeoi  stores  ore  stfil  learning  to  moke  room  for  o  terrific  business. 

Guidepoet  Nee  9t  SO  YEARS  IN  THi  HOME  PU«>IISHiNGS  WBPAKtHmtm 


JANUARY  1961 


OuMepoel  No.  lOc  IMR  NRST  SO  YEARS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  AASOClAI 


througli 
departmentalizing 
with  color 


This  Glassware  Department  is  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  color  and  structure 
used  to  convey  a  note  of  lightness.  Notice 
the  two-tone  sliding  doors,  the  extensive 
use  of  uprights  and  overtable  hardware. 
The  background  of  pale  blue  wall  panel¬ 
ing  with  black  uprights  completes  the 
impression  of  minimum  construction. 


{This  is  one  page  of  a  brochure  on  creating 
store  personality.  If  you  haven't  received 
your  copy,  write  us  a  note  on  your  letterhead) 


WEBER  SHOWCASE  &  FIXTURE  CO. 
1340  Monroe  Ave.  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids 
5700  Avalon  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 


Here  are  two  areas  where  a  quiet  and  friendly  impression  make 
the  dilference— in  sales  and  in  satisfaction.  The  Optical  De¬ 
partment,  with  its  blue  and  grey  tones,  its  use  of  the  peg-board, 
and  minimum  display  in  the  showcases,  has  a  scientific  air. 
The  Credit  Department  uses  half  partitioning  and  opaque 
glass  to  achieve  a  feeling  of  closeness  to  the  customer,  who 
can  relax  in  a  waiting  room  based  on  solid  blues. 


Ap/M-aring 


What’s  whiter  than  white? 

Formfit  Skippies  made  of  EnKA  Blanc  de  Blancs'"  nylon! 


Here’s  a  nylon  Kirdle  that's  i  white - 
whiter  than  you  or  your  customers  have  ever 
seen  before!  What's  the  secret Wondrous  ENKA 
Blanc  de  Blancs  nylon,  of  course,  the  ilifitroit 
nylon  with  cloud-like  whiteness  injected  ritrht 
into  the  yarn  itself. 

New  Blanc  de  Blancs  nylon  makes  Skippies  sof¬ 
ter,  brighter,  and  above  all,  whiter  than  other  nylon 
girdles.  It's  more  absorbent,  too,  assuring  heavenly- 
wearing  comfort. 


Knka  is  backing  Formfit  Skippies  to  the  hilt 
w  ith  big  national  ads.  such  as  this  one  in  Harper’s 
Bazaar  plus  full  pages  in  Seventeen  and  Made- 
moi.selle  bringing  the  Skippies  fashion  story 
directly  to  the  women  who  buy!  This  advertis¬ 
ing  is  backed  in  turn  by  eye-stopping  in-store 
displays  and  intensive  merchandising  aids  for 
you-all  part  of  the  Enka  Customer  Service  Pro¬ 
gram. 

Formfit  Skippies  come  in  |>antie  .style  882  (gir¬ 


dle  style  982)  — both  in  Enka  Blanc  de  Blancs 
nylon,  at  $.a7  i)er  dozen  to  retail  at  $8.05.  In  sizes 
Small,  Medium.  Large. 

To  order  Formfit  Skippies-and  cash  in  on  the 
tremendous  customer  demand  for  the  first  really 
“white  of  whites"  girdles,  contact  the  Formfit 
Comi)any,  100  S.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago  7,  Illinois. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Enka's  great 
Blanc  de  Blancs  nylon,  contact  Enka  Merchandis¬ 
ing  in  New  York  at  350  Fifth  Ave.  PE  6-2300. 


American  EnKA  Corporation,  Enka,  N.  C.  .  Producer  of  nylon  .  rayon  .  yarns  .  fibers 
NEW  YORK  office:  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  .  district  sales  offices:  Chattanooga  •  Greensboro  .  Providence 
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MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  Gofdon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


More  Stores  Offer  Teenage  Credit  Plans  With  Success 


A  RECENT  survey  by  the  Credit  Management  Division 
of  NRMA  reveals  that,  of  183  firms  replying,  60  have 
teenage  credit  programs  in  operation  and  23  others  have 
such  programs  under  consideration.  While  at  least  one 
of  the  reporting  stores  dates  its  program  from  the  1930s, 
the  bulk  of  them  have  begun  teenage  credit  plans  during 
the  past  three  years. 

Why  the  sudden  surge  of  interest  and  activity  in  teenage 
credit  accounts?  It  has,  indeed,  been  a  spectacular  increase, 
even  though  it  has  brought  with  it  some  criticisms.  Let’s 
look  at  the  facts. 

The  teenager  today  is  far  more  mature  and  reliable, 
smarter  and  more  discriminating  than  some  of  the  publicity 
about  him  might  lead  you  to  believe.  Despite  their  addic¬ 
tion  to  strange  forms  of  music  and  dress,  the  majority  of 
teenagers  are  a  healthy  and  dynamic  segment  of  our  society. 

The  teenager  takes  an  active  and  often  decisive  role  in 
l)oth  family  and  community  life.  His— or  her— voice  carries 
great  weight  in  family  decisions,  from  how  the  mother 
should  dress  to  where  and  what  kind  of  new  home  to  buy. 

The  teens,  particularly  the  ages  between  15  and  19,  are 
years  in  which  young  people  are  realizing  not  only  their 
rights  and  liberties  as  adults,  but  also  their  obligations 
and  duties.  Habits  begun  and  lessons  learned  in  these  years 
set  the  pattern  for  their  adult  lives. 

Some  merchants  have  avoided  teenage  credit  plans  on 
the  basis  that  the  volume  would  not  justify  the  expense 
or  the  risk.  Experience  indicates,  however,  that  teenage 
accounts  show  as  good  a  record  of  payment  as  those  of 
adults,  and  in  some  cases  the  record  is  better. 

Long-Range  Benefits.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  more  costly 
risks  in  adult  life  might  be  reduced  if  the  customer  has 
sound  training  in  the  proper  use  of  credit  at  a  time  when 
his  purchases  are  relatively  small.  A  young  couple  estab¬ 
lishing  a  home  needs  many  things:  furniture,  appliances, 
|X)ssibly  an  automobile,  clothing,  housewares.  Fortunately, 
they  can  use  credit  purchasing  to  meet  their  needs  easily, 
inexpensively  and  immediately.  Yet  too  often  they  floun¬ 
der  in  inexperience  when  they  try  to  budget  this  type  of 
spending.  Their  lack  of  experience  can  prove  quite  ex- 
|x;nsive  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  merchant. 
Immediate  volume  from  teenage  accounts  would  seem 


to  be  of  secondary  impiortance.  Aside  from  their  educa¬ 
tional  value,  such  accounts  may  well  justify  themselves 
from  the  public  relations  viewpoint  alone.  Reactions  on 
the  part  of  parents  have  been  favorable  in  nearly  all 
instances.  They  feel,  perhaps,  that  having  credit  accounts 
is  good  basic  training  for  their  children  in  an  important 
aspect  of  family  economics.  This  attitude  of  parents  is  a 
serious  consideration.  It  can  build  a  great  deal  of  good 
will  for  a  store— and  good  w'ill  ultimately  increases  sales. 

Then,  too,  teenage  enthusiasm  is  a  contagious  thing. 
A  teenager  will  attract  her  friends  and  family  to  a  store 
she  likes.  Her  own  charge  account  will  make  her  feel  not 
just  welcome,  but  welcome  on  an  equal  standing  with  any 
other  customer. 

In  the  light  of  these  arguments,  it  seems  justified  to  -.ay 
that  properly  handled,  teenage  credit  accounts  are  a  gtxxl 
thing  for  both  the  teenager  and  the  merchant.  Toi  tlie 
teenager  they  are  a  valuable  lesson  in  modern  living;  for 
the  merchant,  they  are  a  profitable  investment  in  better 
customers  for  the  future. 

Responsible  Management  Essential.  It  would  be  unwise, 
to  say  the  least,  to  extend  credit  indiscriminately  to  teen¬ 
agers  or  attempt  to  tie  them  to  a  store  through  debt.  Many 
special  problems  must  be  met  in  order  to  avoid  slipping 
into  just  such  traps.  For  example:  How  much  credit  should 
be  extended  to  a  teenager?  What  types  of  accounts  are 
most  suitable?  Should  parents  be  asked  to  approve  or 
guarantee  the  account?  How  far  should  payment  demands 
on  delinquent  accounts  be  pressed?  VV'hat  are  the  best 
methods  to  promote  teenage  accounts?  What  age  limits 
should  be  set  for  participation? 

NRMA’s  Lredit  Management  Division  has  gathered  and 
studied  a  great  deal  of  information  on  these  and  other 
questions  concerning  teenage  credit  plans.  Experience  in 
the  months  ahead  will  provide  many  more  answers,  as 
tlepartment  stores,  specialty  shops,  and  chains  develop  such 
plans. 

Tredit  buying  today  is  an  integral  part  of  the  American 
economy.  Without  it,  our  standard  of  living  would  lag  far 
behind  its  present  pace.  But  like  money  itself,  credit  can 
be  misused.  Learning  to  spend  intelligently,  whether  in 
cash  or  on  credit,  is  as  important  as  learning  to  save. 
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Both  operatorless  elevators  and  electric  stairways  by  Westinghouse  serve 
customers  in  Wolf  &  Dessauer  Department  Store  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
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STINGHOUSE  OPERATORLESS  ELEVATORS  and 
ECTRIC  STAIRWAYS  provide  WOLF  A  DESSAUER  with 

balanced 
vertical 
transportation 


Wolf  &  Dessauer,  of  Fort  Wayne,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
l^nost  respected  department  stores  in  the  United  States.  It 
as  a  long  tradition  for  quality  and  service.  This  is  not 
nly  reflected  in  its  merchandise  but  also  in  its  choice  of 
levators  and  electric  stairways. 

1  In  providing  prompt,  convenient  in-store  transporta- 
"'  on,  the  combination  of  operatorless  elevators  and  elec- 
Tc  stairways  offers  a  balanced  service  to  customers. 


While  this  is  a  prime  customer  convenience,  it  is  also  a 
highly  practical  and  profit-producing  store  service  that 
increases  upper  floor  sales  volume. 

We’d  be  glad  to  discuss  facts,  figures  and  economy  of 
Balanced  Vertical  Transportation.  Write  to:  Store  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Research  Department,  Westinghouse  Elevator 
Division,  Jersey  City  4,  New  Jersey. 

You  can  be  sure ...  if  it's  Westinghouse 


Westinghouse 


W 


ELEVATORS  AND  ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 
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of  his  extensive  experience.  Similarly,  he  can  be  expected 
to  help  the  retailer  plan  his  advertising  and  in-store  pro¬ 
motions,  again  giving  generously  of  his  merchandising 
know-how. 

In  addition,  many  wholesalers  will  even  go  so  far  as  to 
organize  inventory  stock  plans  and  review  the  financing 
needs  of  smaller  retailers.  With  all  these  special  services 
added  to  his  highly  important  basic  functions,  the  full 
value  of  the  local  wholesale  distributor  takes  on  enor¬ 
mous  proportions. 

If  you  haven’t  yet  been  in  touch  with  the  NATAW 
wholesale  distributor  in  your  area,  do  so  now.  Discover 
how  his  many  services  in  the  fields  of  merchandise  and 
merchandising  can  help  you  run  a  more  flexible,  more 
efficient,  more  profitable  operation. 


vJetting  merchandise  to  the  retailer  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically  is  an  important  part  of  the  wholesaler’s  job. 
But  his  assistance  in  moving  merchandise  off  the  retailer’s 
shelf  is  equally  important. 

The  work  of  the  progressive  wholesale  distributor  starts 
long  before  he  receives  your  order . . .  and  continues  long 
after  he  delivers  the  goods.  For  example,  because  his 
operation  is  a  local  one  and  he  is  familiar  with  the  pur¬ 
chasing  habits  of  consumers  in  the  area,  he  is  of  enormous 
help  in  developing  specific  merchandise  promotions — 
working  closely  with  the  manufacturer  of  the  product 
and  the  retailer  involved. 

After  the  initial  planning  is  completed,  the  progressive 
wholesaler  will  further  help  the  retailer  by  cooperating 
in  his  sales  training  program,  freely  passing  on  the  fruits 


the 

progressive 

wholesale 

distributor. 


It  pays  to  do  business  with  the  progressive  NATAW  wholesaler  in  your  area! 


National  Association  of  Textile  &  Apparel  Wholesalers 

(Formwiy  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION) 

110  West  40th  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Telephone:  LOngacre  4-6590 
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¥T  is  11:15  A.M.  on  the  warm  morning  of  July 
21,  1899,  in  Lowell,  Mass.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Manufactures  and  General  Business  of  the 
United  States  Industrial  Commission  is  investi¬ 
gating  economic  changes  that  are  disturbing  the 
public,  including  the  recent  entry  of  department 
stores  onto  the  distributive  scene.  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Chalifoux,  a  merchant  of  substance  who  owns 
department  stores  in  Lowell  and  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  has  just  taken  the  stand.  Chairman 
Smyth  asks  him  whether  he  thinks  these  giant 
stores  have  benefited  the  public. 

Mr.  Chalifoux:  It  is  so.  No  one  store  could 
sell  goods  at  the  small  margin  on  the  average 
practiced  by  the  larger  department  stores. 

The  fact  is  they  are  not  popular  with  the 


people,  and  yet  the  people  buy  their  entire 
wants  in  these  stores  simply  because  they  look 
after  their  own  personal  pocketbooks. 

Later,  in  Chicago,  the  Commission  will  hear 
Mr.  R.  D.  Goudie,  a  small  merchant,  condemn  the 
department  stores  as  “one  of  the  worst  and 
strongest  trusts  in  existence  .  .  .  restricting  the 
peoples’  opportunity  for  making  a  living,”  while 
Mr.  Roth,  editor  of  The  Retailers’  Journal,  will 
argue  for  government  control  of  these  vicious 
institutions.  Mr.  Otto  Young,  general  manager 
of  The  Fair,  will  testify  that  his  firm  is  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  effort  to  force  small  retailers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  that  his  lower  prices  and  larger  assort¬ 
ments  are  bound  to  have  such  an  effect. 

Sixty  years  later,  of  course,  the  big  depart- 


THE  RECURRING  PAHERN  | 

A  FEW  crude  figures  will  help  ilj 
lustrate  American  retailing’s  amazins 
tendency  towards  stability  and  repetij 
tion.  Detailed  analysis  is  difficult,  it 
not  impossible, 
tics  on  retail  trade  in  tbe  United  Statfctiecii 
and  in  other  countries  are  surprisingly  I 'Um 
limited.  The  first  census  of  retail  tradyllhoir 
taken  in  1929,  and  the  latest  otificonsi 
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for  which  full  information  has  beetl 
released  occurred  in  1954.  The  vari-[! 
ous  censuses  and  other  enumpratioii-| 
really  are  not  comparable  because  of* 
differences  in  definitions,  classifical 
tions,  and  methodology. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  pretty  goofi 
estimates  that  in  1920  the  Americac 
population  was  served  by  about  1.1 
million  stores,  or  approximately  onf 
store  for  every  90  people.  Throughout 
the  1920s  and  1930s  the  number  of 
stores  increased  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  total  population,  so  that  in 
we  had  about  one  store  for  every  73 
persons  in  the  country.  This  trend  re 


ment  store  problem  is  no  longer  one 
of  unpopularity,  of  low  standing  in  the 
community,  or  of  opposition  from  the 
small  merchant.  Today  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  executive  is  more  likely  to 
worry  about  expense  and  margin  rates 
that  have  climbed  about  10  percentage 
points  from  1900  levels,  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  concerned  about  the 
competitive  inroads  of  the  discount 
houses. 

But  the  difference  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  situation  between  1900  and  1960 
is  similar  to  the  changes  in  pattern 
that  appear  in  a  Persian  rug.  The  lines 
move  up  and  down,  and  the  colors 
shade  and  shift  from  one  segment  to 
another.  However,  the  over-all  effect 
is  one  of  repetition,  and  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  it  takes  an  experienced  eye  to 
notice  the  changing  role  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  figures.  The  movement  of  the 
department  stores  in  the  competitive 
medley  of  retail  distribution  is  part  of 
a  pattern  that  Professor  McNair  of 
Harvard  calls  “the  wheel  of  retailing,” 
a  pattern  that  has  been  the  experience 
of  most  of  the  innovating  institutions 
in  retailing  in  this  country  during  the 
last  century. 

In  examining  changes  in  retail  com¬ 
petition  during  the  last  50  years,  we 
shall  first  look  at  the  repetitive  pat¬ 
terns  that  have  shown  so  much  persist¬ 
ency.  Then  we  shall  divert  ourselves 
with  minor  eddies  and  whirls  in  the 
pattern  that  demonstrate  the  rich  in¬ 


genuity  and  variety  of  merchandising 
approaches.  Finally,  we  will  turn  to 
the  fundamental  trends  that  truly  alter 
the  retailing  picture. 

Before  we  proceed  to  our  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  readers  of  Stores  may 
be  relieved  to  know  that  the  five  Sena¬ 
tors,  five  Representatives  and  nine 
other  public-spirited  citizens  President 
McKinley  appointed  to  the  Industrial 
Commission  finally  decided  that  they 
liked  department  stores.  To  quote 
their  final  report:  “In  the  absence  of 
monopoly,  which  in  general  seems  to 
be  the  situation  today,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  department  stores  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  being  ^on  the  whole  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  consuming  public.” 
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RN  Irh*  wheel  of  Retailing.  Harold  Bar- 
elp  il  ^er  has  assembled  and  analyzed  all  of 
mazinj  the  available  material  on  retail  and 
repeti  wholesale  margins  in  this  country  from 
1869  to  1947.’  His  figures  show  many 
[changes,  including  both  increases  and 
declines  in  individual  trades.  The 
sum  of  wholesale  and  retail  margins, 
though,  has  remained  astonishingly 
constant,  rising  less  than  one  percent¬ 
age  point  from  36.5  per  cent  in  1909 
to  37.4  in  1947.  Godfrey  Lebhar  has 
reported  a  similar  stability,  over  the 
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ause  o!l>ears  1929  to  1954,  in  the  chain 
issifica| -tore’s  share  of  the  total  retail  mar¬ 
ket.’  After  an  early  spurt,  the  chains 
-eem  to  have  stabilized  at  about  22 
^ler  cent  of  total  retail  sales. 

The  most  striking  and  persistent 
theme  we  will  note,  however,  concerns 
ughoi^  the  way  in  which  individual  types  of 
iber  ol  retailers  have  evolved  within  the  total 
ly  than  pattern.  New  manufacturing  indus- 
a  193*!  tries  often  first  appear  as  relatively 
high  cost  firms  producing  for  “class” 
markets  and  then  gradually  work  their 
way  down  the  price  and  status  scales 


mucllto  mass  production  for  mass  markets. 


New  types  of  retailers,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  have  had  the  opposite 
oughh  experience.  In  greater  or  lesser  de- 
ulation  gree,  mail  order  houses,  department 

be  cer  Distribution’s  Place  in  the 
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stores,  and  chain  stores  (three  types 
of  retailing  that  accompanied  the  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion  of  the  later  19th 
century )  appeared  first  as  low  service, 
low  status,  low  margin  distributors, 
encountered  vigorous  opposition,  and 
then  gradually  moved  up  in  both  re¬ 
spectability  and  in  expense,  thereby 
becoming  exposed  to  new,  lower  mar¬ 
gin  competition. 

Mall  Order  Houses.  The  large  mail 
order  houses  faced  violent  condemna¬ 
tion  during  the  final  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  and  again  around  1912, 
when  the  introduction  of  parcel  post 
service  made  them  formidable  com¬ 
petitors  to  country  merchants.  Rural 
storekeepers  tried  to  organize  boycotts 
against  the  mail  order  firms,  school 
hoards  fired  teachers  who  dared  to  buy 
from  Chicago,  and  country  bankers 
were  critical  of  farmers  who  sent  out 
of  town  for  their  supplies.  Emmet  and 
Jueck,  the  able  historians  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company,  describe  how 
local  merchants  would  conduct  great 
public  bonfires  in  the  village  parks, 
paying  10  cents  for  each  catalogue 
contributed  to  the  flames.’ 

In  time,  the  public  learned  that  the 
mail  order  firms  were  not  going  to 
drive  all  other  retailers  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  development  of  the  auto- 

^Boris  Emmet  and  John  E.  Jueck,  Catalogs 
and  Counters.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1950. 


mobile  and  the  paved  highway,  along 
with  concomitant  improvements  in 
shopping  facilities,  imposed  limita¬ 
tions  upon  catalogue  business.  The 
mail  order  companies,  in  turn,  adjust¬ 
ed  by  providing  increased  services, 
offering  guarantees  and  credit,  increas¬ 
ing  merchandise  selection  and,  eventu¬ 
ally,  entering  the  chain  store  and  de¬ 
partment  store  business  with  vigor  and 
skill.  From  1899  on,  their  margins 
increased  very  slowly,  but  equally 
steadily,  according  to  Barger’s  study. 

Department  Store  Rise.  Many  depart¬ 
ment  store  founders,  such  as  Wana- 
maker.  Palmer  and  Field,  soon  came 
to  be  regarded  as  men  of  considerable 
standing  in  their  communities.  As  a 
general  thing,  though,  their  branch 
of  retailing  did  not  enjoy  the  same 
public  esteem.  Some  leaders  in  the 
trade  felt  that  the  term  “department 
store”  carried  so  little  prestige  that 
they  stoutly,  but  vainly,  insisted  upon 
“consolidated”  or  “general  store”  as 
a  designation  for  their  enterprises. 
Department  store,  they  maintained, 
was  a  proper  name  only  for  those 
establishments  in  which  each  depart¬ 
ment  was  under  separate  ownership, 
much  like  the  so-called  “farmers’  mar¬ 
kets”  of  today.  The  public,  however, 
was  not  interested  in  the  distinction 
and  consistently  referred  to  all  of  the 
big  stores  as  department  stores. 

However,  a  major  shift  in  attitude 
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Recurring  Motif:  The  Move  "Uptown" 

In  1902,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  laft  th«  sit*  it  hod 
occupied  on  New  York's  14th  Street  for  43  years 
(photo,  for  left).  Siegel-Cooper  hod  gone  before, 
and  Simpson  Crawford,  Jamas  McCreary,  B.  Alt¬ 
man  and  others  had  also  followed  their  custom¬ 
ers  northward.  But  Macy's  leapfrogged  them  all, 
went  to  Herald  Square,  then  for  beyond  the 
outermost  limits  of  established  shopping  districts. 
"Troding-up"  shortly  followed;  there  were  fashion 
shows  featuring  imports;  enormous  advances 
were  made  in  window  display  techniques.  The 
elaborate  window  (left)  depicts,  according  to 
the  elegantly  simple  sign  card,  a  scene  "At 
Monte  Carlo."  There  are  no  prices  shown;  but 
there  is  a  proud  credit  to  Pierre  Imans  of  Paris 
for  the  "artistic  wax  figures  and  scenery." 
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seems  to  have  occurred  just  about  the 
time  our  story  opens.  The  report  of 
the  Industrial  Commission,  which  we 
have  already  noted,  reflected  that 
change  and  also  may  have  helped 
foster  it.  In  1899  The  Arena,  a  liberal 
magazine  of  the  period,  published  a 
set  of  laudatory  articles  on  department 
stores  in  the  major  cities  of  the  coun¬ 


try.  It  noted  that  social  workers,  who 
10  years  previously  had  regarded  the 
stores  as  a  means  of  exploiting  female 
labor  and  as  hotbeds  of  immorality, 
were  now  revising  their  opinions.  The 
accusations  of  immorality  were  false, 
and  the  magazine  applauded  “the 
spectacle  of  Mr.  White,  of  the  R.  H. 
White  Company,  chartering  a  Boston 
theatre  and  going  with  his  hundreds  of 
clerks  to  witness  a  meritorious  play.” 
This  rise  in  public  esteem  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  fairly  large  increases  in 
average  department  store  percentage 


margins  from  1899  to  1919,  and  agakr  Ch 
from  1929  to  1939.  ||taine( 

Ibusin 

Chains  Survive  Discrimination.  Ail  stores 
though  chain  organizations  developed!  tailer 
during  the  19th  century,  their  first  for  a 
great  flowering  came  during  the  yeaisLchanj 
from  World  War  I  to  the  depths  of  the  (  made 
great  depression.  Again  their  growth  f  restri 
incited  the  hue  and  cry  that  the  fabric  |  chain 
of  independent  retailing  was  being  (k-j  inger 
stroyed.  This  time  the  opposition  waj^La.,  “ 
more  vigorous  and,  at  least  super.[  hisR 
ficially,  more  successful  than  before.)  ^'orl 


AUTOMOBILES 


I  again  Chain  stores,  as  a  group,  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  larger  share  of  total  retail 
business  than  had  either  department 
'•  A1  stores  or  mail  order  houses;  small  re¬ 
eloped  tailers  were  ready  to  blame  the  chains 
r  lint  for  all  the  misery  of  the  depression; 
!  yean  changing  social  and  economic  climates 
ofth(  made  legislators  more  amenable  to 
?rowtli  restrictive  legislation;  and  the  anti¬ 
fabric  chain  movement  attracted  colorful  and 
lng(^^  ingenious  advocates.  In  Shreveport, 
)n  was  La.,  “Old  Man”  W.  K.  Henderson  used 
super  his  Radio  Station  KWKH  to  sell  “Hello 
Jefore.  World”  Coffee  at  $1.00  per  pound  and 


to  recruit  members  for  his  anti-chain 
“Merchants’  Minute  Men.”  Frank  R. 
Wilson,  who  had  been  national  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  3rd,  4th  and 
5th  Liberty  Loan  campaigns,  prepared 
a  film,  called  Forward  America,  that 
used  “all  the  sure-fire  movie  tricks  to 
dramatize  the  downfall  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  retailer  and  to  drive  home 
with  simple  graphs  all  the  arguments 
used  against  chains.”  In  some  cities 
merchants  bought  tickets  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  10  cents  each  and  gave  them 
to  their  customers,  in  other  places 


local  retail  groups  simply  hired  a 
theatre  and  opened  it  to  the  public 
free.  Either  way,  Business  Week 
noted,  “chains  don’t  like  it.” 

Discriminatory  chain  store  taxes 
that  were  bothersome  but  relatively 
ineffective  appeared  in  a  number  of 
states.  More  fundamental  influences 
upon  retail  competition  were  exerted 
by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  (1936) 
and  resale  price  maintenance  laws 
( 1937 )  that  were  passed  largely  under 
an  anti-chain  guise.  By  the  mid- 1930s, 
however,  the  chains  had  learned  some 


The  Automobile 

Scan,  Wonamaker,  Macy's,  Gimbal's.  hav* 
all  at  various  tiin«s,  but  briefly,  been  in 
the  business  of  selling  automobiles.  Sears' 
1910  catalogue  (left)  advertised  its  own 
brond  of  car.  But  if  the  automobile  never 
did  find  a  comfortable  place  in  the  "mer¬ 
chandise  mix"  it  nevertheless  became  a 
most  important  fact  of  life  for  all  retailers. 
Sears'  new  stores,  like  the  one  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  (lower  left),  sit  like  brick  islands  in 
a  sea  of  parking  space.  Downtown  re¬ 
tailers  build  their  own  garage^,  like  that 
of  the  Bon  Marche,  Seattle  (far  left),  which 
now  calls  itself  a  "drive-in  department 
store."  A  covered  bridge  connects  the  new 
garage  with  the  store  at  the  sixth  floar. 


Evolution  of  a  Mail  Order  House 

Aaron  Montgomery  Ward  sent  out  his  first 
mail  order  catalogue  in  August,  1872, 
operating  this  business  from  a  single  room 
in  a  building  on  Chicago's  north  side. 
Forty-six  years  later  came  the  "merchan¬ 
dise  exhibit,"  forerunner  of  today's  cata¬ 
logue  stores  (lower  right.)  At  one  of  these 


"merchandise  exhibits,"  in  Plymouth,  Ind., 
the  people  who  came  to  look  insisted  on 
buying  the  samples.  That  led  to  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  retail  store.  In  February, 
1960  Ward's  nationwide  business  included 
547  retail  stores  and  568  catalogue  stores. 
By  February  1961,  25  new  retail  stores  and 
40  catalogue  stores  will  have  been  added. 
In  May  of  this  year,  still  another  new 
development:  Ward's  opened  catalogue 
stores  in  five  Loblaw  supermarkets  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  catalogue  units  are 
supervised  by  the  Loblaw  store  managers; 
Ward's  fills  the  orders  from  its  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  mail  order  house.  Last  year  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward's  credit  sales  (on  both  in¬ 
stalment  and  revolving  charge  plans)  were 
37  per  cent  of  its  more  than  $1  billion 
volume.  To  finance  the  credit  accaunts 
the  Montgomery  Ward  Credit  Carpora- 
tion  was  organized  six  months  ago. 


'Give  the  Lady  What  She  Wants' 


Marshall  Field  built  his  great  merchandising  institution  on  the 
concept  of  service.  Nor  was  this  just  for  the  carriage  trade:  he  had 
boys  at  the  doors  to  carry  the  purchases  of  the  "basket  trade"  to 
their  streetcars.  Next  came  the  first  department  store  delivery  serv¬ 
ice;  a  personal  shopper  service;  the  first  store  restaurant.  In  this 
1900  view  of  State  Street,  the  light  building  in  the  background  is 
the  second  of  the  three  Marshall  Field  buildings  that  have  suc¬ 
cessively  occupied  the  site  at  State  and  Washington.  It  was  raxed 
in  1906  and  replaced  by  the  present  structure.  Mandel's  is  in  the 
foreground.  Last  month,  Mandel's  was  acquired  by  Wieboldt 
Stores— one  more  of  the  mergers  and  consolidations  typical  of 
current  department  store  development. 


important  lessons  in  public  relations, 
some  of  the  worst  economic  pressures 
of  the  depression  had  lessened,  and 
some  of  the  steam  went  out  of  the 
anti-chain  movement. 


Supermarkets  and  Discount  Stores. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  grocery  trade,  the 
chains  had  to  fight  the  competition  of 
the  new,  very  low  service  and  very 
low  margin  independent  supermarkets. 
In  deference  to  the  time  honored 
principle  of  “if  you  can’t  lick  ’em, 
join  ’em,”  the  major  grocery  chains 
somewhat  reluctantly  switched  to 
supermarket  operation.  The  early 
supers,  sometimes  called  “cheapy 
jacks,”  often  located  in  abandoned 
factories  and  ramshackle  buildings,  in 
turn,  gave  way  to  conveniently  located, 
glossy,  modem  structures,  equipped 
with  attractive  fixtures  and  well  main¬ 
tained  parking  lots,  offering  a  wide 
variety  of  staple  and  gourmet  foods 
and  many  non-food  specialties.  Re¬ 


cently  supermarket  expenses  have  be¬ 
gun  to  climb,  and  some  grocery  execu¬ 
tives  are  worried  about  the  possible 
competitive  inroads  of  discount  houses 
selling  packaged  foods  in  case  lots  at 
bedrock  prices.  But  the  discount 
houses,  which  have  slowly  begun  to 
climb  in  public  esteem,  are  worried  as 
to  how  they  can  offer  all  the  merchan¬ 
dise  assortments  as  well  as  the  credit, 
delivery  and  installation  services  their 
customers  seem  to  want,  and  still  oper¬ 
ate  on  the  low  margin  that  is  their 
supposed  major  attraction.  And  so 
the  wheel  continues  to  turn. 

Two  types  of  retailing  in  our  recent 
history  have  proven  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  One  is  automatic  vending,  which 
right  from  the  start  was  a  high  con¬ 
venience,  high  margin  operation.  The 
other  is  composed  of  the  department 
store  suburban  branch  and  its  ultimate 
concomitant,  the  planned  shopping 
center.  This  type  of  retailing  seems  to 
have  started  with  the  swankiest  shops. 


largely  because  the  suburbs  were  ori».j staff: 
inally  an  expensive  place  of  residencJ mated 
for  the  wealthy.  As  the  suburkit  large  i 
changed  to  an  expensive  place  of  reft! their  e 
dence  for  all  mankind,  this  type  oil  dresses 
retailing  trickled  down  to  the  populaj! 
priced  stores.  Interestingly  enougkf  "Only 
the  wheel  of  retailing  also  seems  to  ^militar 
have  been  reversed  in  the  underdevel  burgee 
oped  countries,  where  modern  super-  buying 
markets  are  first  welcomed  as  slat®  Army 
symbols  for  the  ruling  groups.  ,ganiza 

|memb< 

Intense  Price  Competition.  EconomishI  1953,  i 
sometimes  seem  to  picture  the  worldf its  mer 
of  retailing  as  a  peaceful  place,  whcfflspecial 
no  one  ever  disrupts  establi.she<!'ltry.  T 
percentage  markons.  Nostalgic  mer  |tion  le 
chants,  faced  with  the  competitive  on.|with  tl 
slaughts  of  aggressive  new  distribo-l  buying 
tors,  often  think  this  picture  may  havelidea  v 
been  true  in  father’s  day,  even  if  it  ally  ir 
is  a  laughable  distortion  of  the  pres  Uni 
ent.  Discount  selling,  for  example,  have 
may  seem  to  be  a  feature  of  moden  in  19! 
life  that  was  unknown  or  unimportant  variou 
in  the  good  old  days.  But,  actually,  Eagle: 
almost  any  point  in  our  pattern  of  Veteri 
retail  competition  during  the  last  half-  discoi 
century  will  show  the  sharp  clashes  durinj 
of  vigorous  price  warfare.  The  history  the  / 
of  discount  selling  exemplifies  this,  gasoli 
For  example,  we  usually  think  of  for  th 
industrial  stores  as  necessary  estab-  the  1! 
lishments  in  remote  mining  and  lum-  paign 
bering  camps,  or  possibly  as  devices  custoi 
to  exploit  mill  workers.  Yet  immedi-  to  th« 
ately  after  World  War  I  many  indus-  tered 
trial  firms  opened  commissaries  to  sup  ers  ai 
ply  their  workers  with  the  necessities!  Ma 
of  life  at  discount  prices.  In  1926,1  made 
three  such  stores  that  Henry  FordSTwo 
had  established  in  his  Detroit  areaJactioi 
plants  were  officially  opened  to  the|leadii 
public  and  did  $12  million  volume.!  sale 
Protests  from  merchants  around  the!  indus 
country  threatened  a  national  boycott  I  sales, 
of  Ford  cars  and  delivery  trucks,  and  price; 
in  early  1927  the  stores  were,  at  least  Show 
officially,  restricted  to  Ford  worken  whoh 
and  their  families.  By  1941  four  states  play  < 
had  passed  laws  prohibiting  such  retail  made 
ventures.  Employers  who  did  not  oper-  const 
ate  stores  frequently  allowed  their  pur-  “opei 
chasing  departments  to  make  whole-  contr 
sale  purchases  for  some  or  all  of  their  In  fa 
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staff,  and  in  1938,  Business  Week  esti¬ 
mated  that  some  seven  to  10  thousand 
large  industrial  firms  were  supplying 
their  employees  with  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  discount  houses. 


ns  to  I  military  officers’  uniform  cooperative 
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'Only  Saps  Pay  Retail."  A  pre-war 


burgeonetl  out  in  1919  into  a  veterans’ 
buying  club  called  The  Association  of 
tatu,[Anny  and  Navy  Stores,  Inc.  This  or¬ 
ganization,  which  sold  almost  300,000 
memberships  before  its  liquidation  in 
mist}^  1953,  managed  to  obtain  discounts  for 
its  members  in  leading  department  and 
specialty  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  early  success  of  the  Associa- 
raer  jition  led  the  American  Legion  to  flirt 
e  0D-|with  the  thought  of  its  own  discount 
tribo-|  buying  club  for  its  members,  but  the 
idea  was  finally  abandoned  as  politic- 
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United  Fraternal  Buyers  seems  to 
have  been  formed  in  Philadelphia 
in  1926  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
various  lodges,  including  the  Moose, 
Eagles,  Elks,  Shriners,  Red  Men  and 
[Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  in  soliciting 
discounts  from  local  merchants.  All 
during  the  1920s  many  branches  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  obtained  discounts  on 
IS.  I  gasoline,  tires  and  automotive  supplies 
ik  ofifor  their  members.  Only  the  war,  and 
stab-ithe  1930-1940  trade  association  cam- 
lum  lpaigns  against  trade  diversion,  ended 
customary  department  store  discounts 
to  the  theatrical  profession,  to  regis¬ 
tered  nurses,  to  teachers,  to  dressmak¬ 
ers  and  to  professional  shoppers. 
Manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
.926.  j,  made  “back  door”  sales  to  consumers. 
Ford|Two  1932  Federal  Trade  Commission 
area  tactions  finally  resulted  in  rulings  that 
the|  leading  firms  in  the  so-called  whole¬ 
sale  catalogue  jewelry  and  giftware 
1  the|  industry  were  really  making  retail 
sales,  though  perhaps  at  discount 
prices,  through  their  “counter  books.” 
Showrooms,  supposedly  designed  as 
wholesale  centers  to  provide  extra  dis¬ 
play  space  for  small  furniture  retailers, 
made  more  and  more  sales  directly  to 
consumers  during  the  1930s,  and  the 
“open  showroom”  became  a  center  of 
controversy  in  the  furniture  industry. 
In  fact,  so  many  deviations  from  the 
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Wanamaker's  Grand  Depot 

Retailing  in  America  was  a  minutely  specialized  business  when,  in  1876,  John  Wanamaker 
opened  his  "New  Kind  of  a  Store"  that  brought  all  kinds  of  merchandise  together  under  one 
roof.  For  this  general  store,  or  "department  store,"  he  bought  and  remodeled  Philadelphia's 
old  freight  depot  at  13th  and  Market  Streets,  and  he  called  his  store  "The  Grand  Depot." 
In  1914  he  recalled,  in  one  of  his  famous  editorial  style  advertisements,  the  days  before  The 
Grand  Depot,  "when  the  customs  of  trade  compelled  people  to  walk  to  dozens  of  places  to 
furnish  a  home  ...  to  keep  what  they  bought  and  had  often  haggled  over,  whether  they  liked 
to  or  not  .  .  .  when  the  customs  of  trade  barred  out  retailers  from  getting  goods  at  first  hand, 
and  the  importer,  commission  man  and  jobber  each  stood  across  the  road  to  take  toll  before 
the  consumer  had  a  chance  .  .  ."  In  1902,  the  building  of  the  present  downtown  store  of 
Wanamaker's  began  on  this  same  site.  During  the  10  years  it  took  to  raise  it,  section  by  section, 
business  continued  here  without  interruption. 


Responsibility  for  Quality 

In  1907,  when  there  were  49  stores  in  the  Penney 
chain,  founder  J.  C.  Penney  did  his  own  wash- 
ability  testing  in  his  New  York  hotel  room  during 
buying  trips.  Today,  in  the  huge  testing  labora¬ 
tories  of  the  1700-store  chain,  responsibility 
for  quality  and  serviceability  remains  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  Penney  policy. 
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“one-price”  system  existed  in  the  sup¬ 
posedly  halcyon  years  before  World 
War  II,  that  a  leading  law  journal  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  in  1937  entitled  “The 
Fiction  of  the  Quoted  Price.”  At  the 
same  time,  Mrs.  Hannah  Lees,  a  well- 
known  journalist,  debated  in  the  pages 
of  The  American  Mercury  with  Mr. 
Ira  Hirschmann  of  Bloomingdale’s  as 
to  whether  “only  saps  pay  retail,”  or 
“only  saps  buy  at  ‘wholesale’.” 

Stamps  and  Coupons.  In  1890,  the 
Larkin  Company,  a  soap  manufacturer 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  embarked  on 
a  plan  that  was  to  make  it  a  leading 
supplier  of  rocking  chairs  to  parson¬ 
ages  throughout  the  country.  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  furniture  may  seem  far  re¬ 
moved  from  toilet  soap,  but  the  con¬ 
nection  was  simply  a  form  of  a  mer¬ 
chandising  device  that  occurs,  recurs, 
and  persists  in  our  distributive  fabric. 
Larkin  sold  its  soap  through  consumer 
clubs  that  earned  premium  points  for 
every  bar  purchased.  Many  of  the 
club  groups  were  church  organizations 
that  used  their  points  to  buy  furniture 
for  the  minister’s  study  or  living 
room.  The  plan  was  so  successful  that 
Larkin  soon  concentrated  mainly  upon 
manufacturing  the  premiums.  One  of 
the  first  commercial  buildings  ever 
designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  was 
erected  in  Buffalo  as  Larkin’s  head¬ 
quarters. 

At  the  same  time  trading  stamps 
were  obtaining  their  first  burst  of  pop¬ 
ularity,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  be¬ 
tween  1888  and  1915,  26  states  and 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  passed  laws 
restricting  or  regulating  the  devices. 
The  percentage  of  total  retail  sales  that 
was  accompanied  by  trading  stamps 
declined  steadily  from  1916  to  a  low 
point  in  1934,  then  increased,  and  of 
course,  expanded  rapidly  after  World 
War  11.  The  United  Profit  Sharing 
Corporation  was  established  in  1914, 
more  or  less  in  affiliation  with  the 
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Stephan  Masters,  president  of  Masters,  ln<  k  pr* 


United  Cigar  Stores  Corporation,  to 
supply  retailers  with  “profit-sharing 
coupons”  that  could  be  redeemed  for 
merchandise  prizes.  Later  Schulte 
Cigar  'Stores  responded  with  its  own 
mutual  coupon  system.  In  1929  both 
Schulte  and  United  Cigar  dropped 
their  coupon  plans,  but  resumed  again 
in  1932.  This  time  Schulte  was  the 
leader,  and  it  was  the  one  that  signed 
up  with  United  Profit  Sharing. 

Adolph  0.  Goodwin,  a  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  man  added  a  short  but  bright 
splash  of  excitement  and  controversy 
to  our  pattern  of  redeemable  stamps 
and  coupons.  In  1936  he  started  the 
Goodwin  Plan,  under  which  members 
of  church  groups  and  Ladies  Aid  So¬ 
cieties  became  “oral  broadcasters”  for 
55  manufacturers  who  participated 
in  the  scheme.  The  oral  broadcasters 
collected  labels  from  packages  of  the 


maintains  that  tha  discount  housa  wilt  continw  i 
to  ba  a  low-margin  oparation  in  spita  of  oddinc 
soma  dapartmant  stora  typa  sarvicas.  In  ttili 
stora  on  48th  Straat  in  Naw  York  ha  raports  sokt 
of  $1,000  a  squara  foot.  Tha  businass  was  starts  i 
in  1937  in  ona  room  on  an  uppor  floor  of  thii 
building.  Today  it's  a  natwork  of  11  storas  oloiu 
tha  Eastarn  saaboard,  plus  a  chain  of  "Maitc 
ettas,"  whara  marchandisa  is  sold  from  sample! 
Racantly  Mastars  was  raportad  to  hava  plans  fc 
starting  a  chain  in  England.  I 


Camp’s  spaghetti  and  Dictograph  hear| 
ing  aids,  were  brought  into  the  plaa 
and  Goodwin  claimed  265,000  broad 
casters.  His  organization  soon  encoun 
tered  difficulties,  and  was  declared 
bankrupt  in  1936.  Goodwin  next  ap¬ 
peared  with  a  plan  to  promote  unka 
label  goods,  but  his  church  stamp  idki 
was  not  dead.  Many  other  groupi 
including  the  Religious  Press  Asso 
ciation  of  Philadelphia,  the  NaticMsi 


brands  included  under  the  plan  and 
mailed  them  to  Goodwin,  who  in  turn 
forwarded  them  to  the  manufacturers 
in  return  for  3'^  per  cent  of  retail 
value. 

The  Goodwin  Corporation  retained 
one  per  cent,  the  Goodwin  district  rep¬ 
resentative  received  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  and  the  church  was  rewarded 
with  the  remaining  two  per  cent.  In 
the  first  flush  of  excitement,  many 
leading  brands,  including  Du  Pont 
paint,  BVD  underwear,  Burnett’s  ex¬ 
tracts,  Barbasol  shaving  cream.  Van 


Uood-Will  League  Luild,  Inc.,  an 
individual  retail  stores  developed  sii 
ilar  plans  in  the  late  1930s. 


Scrambled  Merchandising.  The  moiii 

consistent  change  in  the  warp  and  ' 
woof  of  retail  competition  has  been  the  ' 
constant  shifting  of  merchandise  as-|, 
sortments,  as  each  retailer  tried  to  find 
the  particular  bundle  in  goods  on  ' 
which  he  could  specialize  most  effec 
tively,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  al 
the  profits  and  attractions  inherent  a 
offering  his  customers  a  wide  choice. 
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Widening  markets  provided  profitable 
opportunities  for  specialization,  but 
the  traffic  the  specialization  drew  also 
presented  a  chance  to  sell  a  few  extra 
items,  and  so  commodity  lines  were 
broadened  and  changed  again  and 
again. 

Drugstore  history  provides  a  very 
clear  example  of  this.  The  early  drug¬ 
gists  in  many  parts  of  the  country  did 
not  have  enough  potential  customers 
to  support  a  specialized  trade.  Besides, 
much  of  the  business  in  medicine  was 
siphoned  off  by  physicians  who  dis¬ 
pensed  their  own  drugs.  Consequently, 


other.  The  preparation  of  sodas  and 
similar  drinks  had  a  long  history  of 
association  with  the  more  medicinal 
aspects  of  the  business.  After  1900 
local,  and  then  national,  prohibition 
threw  much  of  the  refreshment  traffic 
to  the  soft  drink  counters.  This  traffic, 
plus  the  trade  the  pharmacist  gener¬ 
ated  during  the  evening  hours,  pro¬ 
vided  a  perfect  outlet  for  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  general  merchandise,  and  so 
the  typical  drugstore  began  its  evo¬ 
lution  into  the  miniature  variety  shop 
we  know  today. 

While  the  druggist  was  broadening 
his  own  assortments,  he  painfully  lost 
some  highly  profitable  merchandise 
to  his  grocery  competitors.  Prepared 
baby  foods,  originally  considered  a 
highly  specialized  item,  moved  into  the 
grocery  store  when  the  manufacturers 
decided  high  traffic  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  specialized  attention.  More 
recently  a  wide  range  of  health  and 
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37  Low-Margin  Years 

I  When  Ohrbach's  opened  for  busineti  on  14th 
jStfeet  in  New  York  in  1923,  there  were  mounted 
I  policemen  to  hold  bock  the  crowds  that  were 
drawn  by  its  underpricing  and  refund  policies. 
I  In  1948  Ohrbach's  took  these  same  policies,  and 
|Ci  handsome  store,  to  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
j  Angeles,  and  opening  day  again  was  a  mob 
icene.  In  1954,  the  New  York  Ohrbach's  moved 
jptown  to  the  building  vacated  by  the  closing 
of  James  McCreery  &  Co.  Photo  above  tells  the 
■Jsuol  story— crowds  tied  up  traffic  in  all  directions. 


beauty  aids  have  wandered  into  the 
supermarket  mix,  where  their  markups 
make  them  especially  attractive  to 
margin-starved  grocers. 

Diversification  for  Profit.  Scrambled 
merchandising  was  a  significant  aspect 
of  early  department  store  growth. 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  writing  in 
Scribner’s  Magazine  in  1897,  attrib¬ 
uted  the  foundation  of  the  department 
store  to  the  dry  goods  merchants’  de¬ 
sire  for  new  opportunities  and  larger 
fields.  Because  of  competition,  growth 
along  established  lines  seemed  im¬ 
practicable,  and  the  more  progressive 
stores  began  to  reach  out  for  other 
lines  of  trade  in  which  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  profit  seemed  greater.  As  usual 
this  trend  encountered  severe  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  ministers  of  Philadelphia 
preached  sermons  of  condemnation 
when  the  dry  goods  stores  in  that  city 
added  umbrellas,  canes  and  parasols 
to  their  stock.  But  diversification  and 
scrambling  continued  until: 

Today,  within  those  capacious 
stores,  can  be  bought  orchestrions 
and  toothbrushes,  instruction  on  the 
bicycle  and  the  latest  patent  lini¬ 
ments;  while  it  is  but  a  short  trip 
from  the  photograph  gallery  with 
its  “north  light”  to  the  hothouses 
on  the  roof. 

Ralph  Hower,  who  studied  Macy’s 
history  in  great  detail,  believes  that 
store  reached  its  limit  in  diversification 
about  1902.^  The  same  thing  seems 
to  be  true  of  department  stores  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Grocery  departments  played  an 
important  role  in  the  early  stores,  but 
have  gradually  dwindled  to  insignifi¬ 
cance  in  today’s  merchandise  mix. 
Adams  gives  the  department  store  a 
large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  popu¬ 
larization  of  the  bicycle  in  America. 
The  automobile,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  far  less  significant  as  a  direct 
source  of  sales  volume.  John  Wana- 
maker  was  one  of  the  first  Ford  dealers 
in  the  country:  some  stores  premature¬ 
ly  anticipated  the  compact  car  move¬ 
ment  with  Crosley  departments  in  the 

*Ralph  Hower,  History  of  Macy's  of  New 
York,  1858-1919.  Harvard  University  Press, 
1943. 
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Macy's  Own  Wars 


From  1902  until  1908,  Macy's  was  con¬ 
tinuously  involved  in  litigation  with  what 
it  called  "The  Book  Trust"  over  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  right  to  fix  resale  prices.  A  page 
in  the  1910  catalogue  (top  cut)  announced 
and  described  the  store's  legal  victory  over 
the  publishers'  associations  and  individual 
publishers.  (The  catalogue,  incidentally,  is 
a  relic  of  Macy's  venture  into  the  moil 
order  business,  which  lasted  from  1902 
until  1912.)  Macy's  resistance  to  price 
maintenance  has  never  slackened,  and  on 
this  issue  the  store  has  frequently  taken 
its  case  to  the  public.  The  1952  od  criticiz¬ 
ing  "so-called  Fair  Trade"  laws  is  one  ex¬ 
ample.  It  is  just  os  uncompromising  as 
the  1910  announcement,  but  its  informal 
tone  makes  an  interesting  contrast  with 
the  self-righteous,  crusading  style  of  the 
older  copy. 


3()s;  Army  surplus  trucks  moved  into 
a  few  stores  in  the  1940s;  and  Sears 
tried  to  sell  a  version  of  the  Kaiser 
during  the  same  decade.  Private 
planes  also  crept  into  the  merchandise 
mix  at  about  the  same  time,  and  flew 
right  out  again.  From  1929  to  1953 
department  store  sales  of  tires  and 
automotive  accessories  did  increase 
rather  sharply,  according  to  Enten- 
herg’s  study,*  but  not  nearly  enough 
to  maintain  anywhere  near  the  1929 
share  of  the  market.  In  fact,  since 
19,30  department  store  attention  seems 
to  have  been  concentrated  increasing¬ 
ly  upon  textile  products.  But  even 
though  it  has  seldom  been  part  of  the 
merchandise  inventory,  the  automobile 
has  had  profound  effects  upon  the 
giant  stores,  as  we  shall  note  a  little 
later  on. 


Sales  Promotion.  We  cannot  talk  of 
the  pattern  of  retail  competition  in  this 
country  without  mentioning  advertis¬ 
ing  or  sales  promotion.  A  later  article 
in  this  series  will  trace  their  develop¬ 
ment  and  evolution;  all  we  can  do  now 
is  to  notice  their  constant  presence. 
Adams’  1897  description  of  the  de¬ 
partment  store  credits  two  departments 
with  supplying  much  of  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  originality: 


These  are  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  window-dressing  de¬ 
partment.  One  is  the  literature  of 
the  great  store;  the  other  its  art. 
.  .  .  Frequently  the  head  advertising 
man  is  the  general  manager  of  the 
store.  .  .  .  Every  day  he  holds 
consultations  with  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  to  find  out  what  particular 
lines  of  articles  they  want 
“boomed,”  and  about  those  articles 
he  writes  alluring  statements  for  the 
shopping  public  to  read,  sometimes 
arranging  for  illustrations  with 
them.  The  amount  of  money  spent 
for  advertising  is  appalling  when 
looked  upon  as  an  expense.  One 
great  store  in  Philadelphia  spends 
on  an  average  $1,000  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  a  good  many  spend 


’Robert  D.  Entenberg,  The  Changing  Com¬ 
petitive  Position  of  Department  Stores  in 
the  United  States  by  Merchandise  Lines. 
Published  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press.  1957. 


$500.  ...  It  is  pretty  sate  to  say 
that  every  good  advertising  man 
earns  his  salary,  and  the  best  man 
in  this  country  at  this  work  is  said 
to  receive  $15,000  a  year. 


Advertising  men  also  seem  to  havt 
been  the  first  comparison  shoppers 
Macy’s,  for  example,  did  not  formalli 
establish  a  shopping  operation  unti. 
sometime  between  1910  and  1915 
This  led  Adams  to  comment: 


One  of  the  bitternesses  of  life  to 
the  hardworking  buyer  is  to  have 
the  advertising  man  (who  keeps 
track  of  the  other  stores  as  well  as 
his  own,  and  is  a  sort  of  general 
information  bureau)  tell  him.  after 
he  has  set  his  price  on  a  particu¬ 
larly  promising  line  of  goods,  that 
the  rival  establishment  down  the 
street  has  cut  under  him  by  10  per 


As  the  French  say,  “The  more  thing' 
change,  the  more  they  are  the  same.' 


VARIATIONS  ON  A  THEME 


ECONOMISTS  love  to  talk  of  compe 
tition,  and  have  classified  it  into  man) 
varieties,  such  as  “pure,”  “perfect,’ 
“imperfect,”  “monopolistic,”  ad 
“oligopolistic  competition.”  Some  o 
these  are  abstractions,  found  only  ii 
the  textbooks,  but  one  realistic  con  Froz« 
cept  is  the  idea  of  “workable  competi  of  fi 
tion.”  Workable  competition  requires  led  I 
among  other  things,  that  the  consumer  gtore 
have  a  wide  variety  of  alternativer  ators 
among  which  to  make  her  selections,  sales 
American  retailing,  over  the  years,  has  p,.  d( 
met  this  test  by  presenting  its  custom  frost 
ers  with  many  different  types  of  stores  meal 
and  many  different  bundles  of  services  delic 
to  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  consumer  gtore 
taste  dictated.  a  GI 


Cooperatives.  Neither  this  issue  o  On  \ 
Stores  nor  a  whole  year’s  volumr  the 
would  provide  sufficient  space  to  re  has  ( 
count  all  of  the  experiments  and  all  o!  can 
the  innovations  in  retailing  that  have  knoi 
been  presented  to  the  American  com  to  tl 
sumer  during  the  last  50  years.  Hun  it  m 
dreds  of  books  have  been  written  oc  out 
the  consumer  cooperative  movemen'  and 
alone.  Heralded  with  much  fanfare  u  knoi 
the  1920s  and  1930s,  that  movemen*  dowi 
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seems  to  have  reached  its  apex  in  the 
Edward  A.  E’ilene  Good-Will  Fund’s 
attempt  to  establish  a  cooperative  de¬ 
partment  store  in  the  Washington 
suburbs  in  the  late  1940s.  Although 
the  cooperatives  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  among  both  merchants  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  marketing,  they  never  really 
found  a  way  to  improve  upon  the  chain 
stores.  Consequently  the  movement’s 
successes  were  limited  to  some  rural 


SubKription  Buying.  In  April,  1926  a 
fledgling  author,  Sylvia  Townsend 
Warner,  had  her  first  book,  a  novel 
called  Lolly  Willowes,  selected  by  an 
equally  untested  organization.  The 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  and  a  new 
chapter  in  publishing  history  opened. 
The  fantastic  success  of  this  venture 
inspired  literally  hundreds  of  similar 
subscription  plans.  Today  other  book 
clubs  cater  to  the  specialist  in  Civil 
War  history,  or  business,  or  science. 
Record  clubs,  fruit  clubs,  and  cheese 
clubs  flourish.  On  the  other  hand, 
necktie-of-the-month,  fish-of-the-week, 
and  gadget-of-the-month  clubs  stimu¬ 
lated  less  consumer  enthusiasm. 


The  Variety  Stores  "Trade  Up" 

J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  which  will  hove  its  50th  anniversary  next  year,  began  as  a  small  variety  store, 
is  now  a  chain  of  462  units,  many  of  them  junior  department  stores.  Merchandise  lines  are  being 
constantly  broadened.  Newberry  stores  of  the  latest  design  (left)  are  models  of  self-selection 
layout,  visited  by  many  department  store  people  when  they  are  planning  modernization.  For 
the  post  five  years,  Newberry's  has  placed  increasing  emphasis  on  fashion  merchandise.  The  S.  S. 
Kresge  Company  too  has  been  expanding  inta  new  merchandise  territory.  Last  month  it  introduced 
a  complete  line  of  quality  apparel  in  a  "campus  fashion  preview,"  and  took  the  models  to  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  to  be  photographed  in  a  sophisticated  setting  (right). 


iame. 


and  walkie-talkie  radios  would  fan  out 
from  the  trucks,  while  motorcycle 
couriers  would  deliver  special  orders 
from  the  same  points  in  response  to 
radioed  instructions.  More  serious  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  capitalize  upon 
the  motoring  habits  of  the  nation  by 
converting  gasoline  stations  into  one- 
stop  shopping  centers.  An  Illinois  fill¬ 
ing  station  chain  and  a  Chicago  mail 
order  firm  experimented  with  cata¬ 
logue  order  desks  next  to  the  pumps, 
but  the  idea  did  not  work  out. 


solved  and  created,  and  of  the  retail 
industry  that  developed  for  its  distri¬ 
bution,  care  and  maintenance.  But 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  the  automobile  is  the  effect  it 
did  not  have. 

The  historian  who  reads  either  the 
retailing  or  the  automotive  literature 
of  the  1920s  constantly  encounters  pre¬ 
dictions  that  the  traveling  store,  built 
upon  a  truck  body,  will  soon  replace 
the  sedentary  establishment.  The 
“Motorteria”  of  Detroit,  22  feet  long, 
742  feet  wide,  with  a  shopping  aisle 
down  the  center  and  a  plate  glass  dis¬ 
play  window  at  the  rear,  was  a  typical 
example  of  attempts  to  develop  mobile 
stores.  One  ingenious  entrepreneur 
experimented  with  rolling  gasoline 
stations,  really  modified  tank-trucks, 
that  cruised  the  highways  looking  for 
customers.  Somewhat  similar  thoughts 
were  advanced  after  World  War  II; 
one  plan,  described  with  considerable 
enthusiasm  in  the  trade  press,  called 
for  the  use  of  giant  trailer  trucks  that 
would  park  in  residential  neighbor¬ 
hoods  (undoubtedly  to  the  great  de¬ 
light  of  the  zoning  authorities ) .  Sales¬ 
men  equipped  with  little  pushcarts 


Frozen  Food  Stores.  Rising  acceptance 
of  frozen  foods  after  World  War  II 
led  to  a  wave  of  highly  specialized 
stores  that  were  really  giant  refriger¬ 
ators  equipped  with  display  cases  and 
sales  counters.  However,  the  consum¬ 
er  decided  that  she  wanted  to  buy  her 
frosted  foods  along  with  the  rest  of  her 
meals  in  traditional  supermarkets  and 
delicatessens,  and  so  the  specialized 
stores  disappeared,  along  with  many 
a  GI  loan. 
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Vending  Machines.  Automatic  vend¬ 
ing,  the  coin-in-the-slot  method  of  re¬ 
tailing,  has  enjoyed  enormous  growth. 
Trade  circles  estimate  present  volume 
in  the  billions.  But  the  machines  have 
had  their  failures  as  well  as  their  suc¬ 
cesses.  Sometimes  the  consumer  has 
been  delighted  to  buy  from  the  ma¬ 
chines,  in  other  cases  he  has  resisted 
them. 

At  about  the  end  of  the  first  World 
War,  Clarence  Saunders  pioneered  in 
the  establishment  of  self-service  gro¬ 
cery  stores,  and  founded  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  chain.  His  innovation  led  to 
a  rash  of  organizations  called  Helpy- 


On  Wheels.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  profound  effects  the  automobile 
has  exerted  upon  all  phases  of  Ameri¬ 
can  life,  including  retailing.  We  all 
know  how  it  enabled  the  farmer  to  get 
to  the  city  for  his  shopping,  and  how 
It  moved  the  urbanite  and  his  trade 
out  of  the  city  to  the  suburban  store 
and  the  planned  shopping  center.  We 
know  of  the  congestion  it  induced 
downtown,  of  the  delivery  problems  it 
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Selfy,  Nifty-Jifty,  Handy-Andy  and 
the  like,  to  great  success  for  his  own 
venture,  and  eventually,  to  financial 
battles  that  removed  him  from  control 
of  Piggly  Wiggly.  His  ingenious  mind 
then  turned  to  a  truly  automatic  store, 
called  the  Keedoozle,  The  first  Kee- 
doozle  opened  in  Memphis  in  spring, 
1937.  Each  item  in  the  store  was  dis¬ 
played  in  its  individual,  glass-enclosed 
niche.  The  customers  carried  long 
wooden  rods  equipped  with  keys  that 
were  inserted  in  slots  underneath  the 
niches  to  select  their  merchandise. 
Each  time  the  key  was  inserted  in  a 
slot,  a  crystal  at  the  other  end  of  the 
rod  lit  up,  and  one  can  or  box  was  sent 
on  its  way  to  a  central  assembly  point. 
Prices  were  totalled  as  the  products 
came  off  the  conveyor  belt,  and  the 
customer  found  her  order  and  her  bill 
waiting  for  her.  The  electro-mechan¬ 
ical  system  soon  broke  down,  and  in 
1939  was  replaced  by  an  improved 
version.  The  customer’s  key  was  now 
designed  to  look  like  an  automatic 
pistol,  and  was  equipped  with  its  own 
adding  machine  tape  upon  which 
prices  were  registered  as  items  were 
selected.  This  new  system  promised  to 
work  well,  but  it  too  soon  collapsed. 
A  model  of  a  somewhat  similar  store, 
called  “Auto-Serv,”  was  demonstrated 
to  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Management  in  1939.  In  this  ver¬ 
sion  the  customer  selected  punched 
cards  from  racks  under  the  display 
niches  and  gave  them  to  a  cashier  who 
actuated  conveyor  belts  to  draw  the 
merchandise  from  a  central  stock- 
room. 

The  Home  Humidor,  i.e.,  a  piece  of 
walnut  furniture  that  hid  a  small  cig¬ 
arette  vending  machine  designed  to 
foil  borrowing  friends,  placed  in  2,000 
test  homes  in  1934,  represented  an¬ 
other  attempt  to  extend  the  traditional 
boundaries  of  automatic  vending.  So 
too  were  Soundies,  1940s’  little  indi¬ 
vidual  movie  viewing  machines  de¬ 
signed  to  show  travelogues  and  short 


subjects  at  10  cents  for  each  three 
minutes  or  eighth  of  a  reel.  Vending 
machines  were  installed  in  street  cars 
and  buses  in  Birmingham,  Dallas,  De¬ 
troit,  Oakland,  Pittsburgh,  San  Diego, 
and  Milwaukee  at  various  times  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1940;  but  customers 
tripjjed  over  them,  bumped  into  them, 
broke  them,  cheated  them  with  slugs, 
and  littered  the  cars  with  their  debris. 
In  1950  the  Filene  Store  tried 
U-Serv-U  centers  in  the  Boston  air¬ 
port,  Greyhound  bus  station  and  Back 
Bay  railroad  station  to  vend  lingerie, 
gloves,  hosiery,  and  men’s  shirts.  The 
venture  proved  quite  unsuccessful,  and 
the  installations  were  soon  closed. 

But  innovations  usually  require  con¬ 
siderable  trial  and  error.  Many  fail¬ 
ures  are  needed  for  every  success.  Ex¬ 
perimentation  improves  methodology 
and  equipment,  while  each  venture  ac¬ 
climates  the  public  to  new  techniques. 
The  future  of  automatic  vending,  and 
of  many  other  innovations,  cannot  help 
but  be  bright.  Many  experiments  that 
seem  visionary  today,  or  even  silly, 
will  prove  to  be  the  forerunners  of 
tomorrow’s  successes. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

THE  pattern  we  have  been  looking  at 
repeats  itself  again  and  again,  exhibits 
all  sorts  of  minor  variations  that  come 
and  go,  and  yet,  somehow  winds  up 
being  different  from  what  it  was  at  the 
start.  The  merchant,  who  has  to  plan 
for  the  future,  is  entitled  to  ask: 
“What  are  the  fundamental  trends 
that  can  be  projected  into  that  future?” 
Several  tendencies  can  be  discerned. 

Systematizing  Retailing.  The  pulp- 
wood  forests  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  supported  the  most  signif¬ 
icant  single  transformation  in  Ameri¬ 
can  retailing  during  the  past  50  years. 
The  retail  enterprise  of  1960  runs  on 
paper,  and  occasionally  is  choked  by 
paper,  to  an  extent  undreamed  of 
in  1910.  Conventional  double-entry 
bookkeeping  and  some  rudimentary 
stock  records  were  the  only  tools  the 
average  merchant  of  1910  had  avail¬ 
able  to  supplement  his  impressions  of 
his  store  and  his  market.  The  retail 


method  of  inventory  was  just  bep 
ning  to  attract  attention  in  most  stwfi 
Expense  center  and  production  uu 
accounting,  merchandise  manngemes  | 
accounting,  M.O.R.  reports,  market  i 
research,  sales  analyses,  trade  associj.  i 
tion  reports  and  operations  researdi 
were  all  unknown.  Today  we  are  on 
the  brink  of  an  era  in  which  mark-  i 
sensing  machines  will  transform  sain 
checks  into  instantaneous  inventon  | 
and  sales  reports.  We  may  even  read  i 
the  ultimate  stage  of  perfection,  when  i 
some  genius  finds  a  way  to  insure  thii ) 
the  writing  on  the  sales  check  will  be  j 
legible  to  machines,  to  clericals,  and 
to  deliverymen. 

Although  the  retail  executive  some  i 
times  complains  that  he  can  only  dimh  | 
perceive  customers  and  merchandiiel 
hidden  behind  a  veil  of  reports,  all  oi  i 
these  analytical  techniques  have  en  i 
abled  him  to  operate  and  compete  in  s 
entirely  different  fashion  from  hL«  i 
predecessors.  Nationally  coordinate] 
chains,  operating  relatively  homogen¬ 
eous  units  from  coast  to  coast,  would 
be  impossible  without  modern  contrul 
devices.  The  techniques  of  accounting 
and  cost  analysis  used  have  naturally 
influenced  the  pricing  policies  retailers  i 
have  selected.  Merchandise  manage  ; 
ment  accounting,  to  cite  one  exaniple| 
seems  to  have  intrigued  some  retailers^ 
mainly  as  a  means  of  improving  their  i 
pricing  posture  vis  a  vis  the  discount 
house. 

To  date,  electronic  data  processing 
itself  does  not  seem  to  have  altered  i 
the  general  nature  of  retail  comped- 1 
tion  significantly.  It  has  replaced  some  s 
hard-to-secure  clericals,  permitted  some  f 
retailers  to  develop  a  few  more  con-  • 
ventional  reports,  and,  perhaps  most  t 
significantly,  facilitated  stock  control 
improvements  for  some  mass  merchan- » 
disers.  However,  the  greatest  impacts 
may  well  be  in  the  future  when  mer- ; 
chants  have  learned  all  the  potential!- 1 
ties  inherent  in  the  expensive  new  gad-  ^ 
gets.  For  example,  20  years  ago  R.  H-  j 
Whitman  tried  to  construct  statistical 
demand  curves  (measures  of  the 
changes  in  sales  that  would  result 
from  small  changes  in  price )  for  staple 
merchandise  in  Macy’s  housewares 
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The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formally  incorporated  as  a 
voluntary  membership  corporation  in  May, 
1911.  Of  17  stores  which  either  signed 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  or  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  first  nationwide  invitation  to 
membership,  14  are  still  in  existence  and 
still  members  of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  as  it  has  been  known 
since  1958. 

Among  these  founder-members  was 
D.  B.  Loveman,  who  had  established  the 
D.  B.  Loveman  Co.  in  Chattanooga  in 
1875.  He  became  one  of  the  first  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  Association;  and  Loveman's  has 
been  continuously  in  its  membership  for 
the  post  50  years. 

When  Mr.  Loveman  joined  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  his  store,  after  repeated  enlarge¬ 
ments,  looked  as  it  appears  in  the  sketch 
at  right— the  upper  floors  being  occupied 
by  offices.  The  founder  died  in  1926.  In 
1932  the  store  was  acquired  by  a  new 
organization  headed  by  Col.  Richard 
L.  Moore,  and  became  Loveman's,  Inc. 
Though  it  was  a  year  of  depression— and 
the  depression  was  to  be  a  long  one— the 
signs  of  better  times  for  the  South  were 
already  evident  to  the  foresighted  in  the 
proposal  to  create  the  TVA.  Col.  Moore 
spent  $100,000  in  1933  to  modernize 
Loveman's,  and  his  judgment  was  hand¬ 
somely  vindicated.  In  the  years  since  then, 
the  store  has  been  several  times  enlarged, 
and  now  has  three  branches,  including  the 
J.  Fred  Johnson  store  in  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
Richard  L.  Moore,  Jr.  is  president  and 
general  manager. 
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D.  B.  loveman,  I92S 


Loveman's,  1906 


Loveman's,  1960 


basement.*  He  concluded  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  completely  feasible,  but  hard¬ 
ly  worth  the  cost.  Ultimately  data  pro¬ 
cessing  machinery  should  make  this 
sort  of  analysis  quite  economical,  and 
so  may  well  influence  price  decisions. 
Similarly,  improved  motivational  re¬ 
search  techniques  may  Anally  illumi¬ 
nate  the  most  fundamental  question  in 
competitive  strategy:  why  customers 
select  one  particular  store  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  its  competitors. 


Two  trends  in  government  regula¬ 
tion,  one  potential,  the  other  already 
present,  appear  important.  The  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  suburbs  and  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  open  spaces  between 
cities  have  created  vast  economic  in- 
terurbias.  Eventually  the  logic  of  the 
situation  probably  will  break  down  the 
current  balkanized  system  of  villages, 
towns,  counties,  small  cities,  and  over¬ 
lapping  administrative  districts.  If  so, 
retailers  will  have  to  deal  with  fewer, 
hut  stronger,  local  jurisdictions. 

The  other  trend,  which  has  been 
clear  for  the  last  30  years,  is  one  of 
increased  state  and  federal  legislation 
affecting  retailing.  The  abortive  chain 


Government  Regulation.  To  the  news¬ 
paper  reader,  government  regulation 
of  business  means  a  fight  between  the 
steel  industry  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  To  the  merchant,  it  means  the 
pervasive  effects  of  decisions  reached 
in  city,  state  and  federal  councils. 
Local  zoning  boards  may  control  his 
choice  of  location;  state  sales  taxes 
must  be  collected  from  his  customers; 
and  federal  regulation  influences  all 
phases  of  his  operations.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  retail  inventory  method,  fun¬ 
damentally  a  device  for  internal  con¬ 
trol,  could  not  become  really  popular 
with  retailers  until  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service  grudgingly  accepted  it. 
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‘Roswell  H.  Whitman,  Demand  Functions 
for  Merchandise  at  Retail,  in  Oscar  Lange 
(ed.),  Studies  in  Mathematical  Economics 
and  Econometrics  in  Honor  of  Henry 
Schultz.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942. 
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store  taxes,  the  influential  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  and  the  currently  with¬ 
ering  resale  price  maintenance  laws 
marked  the  start  of  the  trend  in  the 
1930s.  FTC  campaigns  against  mis¬ 
leading  pricing,  labeling  laws  for  wool¬ 
ens,  furs  and  synthetic  fibers,  the 
Automobile  Dealers’  Franchise  Act, 
and  similar  legislation  suggests  the 
trend’s  continuance.  Perhaps  this  is 
part  of  a  larger  pattern  that  repeats 
itself  over  100-  or  150-year  cycles.  In 
1860  and  1870,  for  example,  whole¬ 
saling  interests  in  cities  and  states 
throughout  the  country  attempted  to 
keep  traveling  salesmen  from  calling 
on  local  retailers  through  restrictive 
ordinances  and  prohibitive  license 
fees.  But,  in  general,  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century  and  the  earliest 
part  of  the  20th  were  pretty  well  com¬ 
mitted  to  laissez-faire  in  distribution. 
Now  the  pendulum  is  swinging  the 
other  way. 

Self-Regulation.  While  certainly  indi¬ 
vidual  merchants  will  differ  in  their 
opinions  of  specific  laws,  the  retail 
trade  has  been  distinguished  by  a 
desire  for  enlightened  self -regulation. 
About  1911  the  publisher  of  Printer’s 
Ink  magazine  advanced  the  idea  of  a 
model  statute  for  advertising  regula¬ 
tion.  The  real  strength  of  the  move¬ 
ment  developed,  however,  out  of  the 
joint  work  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs  and  the  retailer-oriented 
Better  Business  Bureaus  that  were  op¬ 
erating  in  40  cities  by  1924.  Since 
then  the  movement  has  spread  to  vir¬ 
tually  every  major  city,  and  many 
smaller  towns,  throughout  the  country. 
Improvements  in  technique  have  been 
the  work  of  both  individual  retailers 
and  their  trade  associations.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  retailing  standards  appear, 
almost  necessarily  so,  as  the  work  of 
retail  associations. 

The  New  Market.  Changes  in  both 
retail  techniques  and  retail  standards 
rest  upon  fundamental  changes  in  the 
markets  American  retailers  serve.  In 
spite  of  ups  and  downs,  despite  the 
vicissitudes  of  war  and  depression, 
long-run  changes  in  American  con¬ 


sumption  have  been  most  encouraging 
to  retail  development.  We  have  more 
consumers  than  ever  before,  they  are 
better  educated  and  more  prosperous 
than  they  have  ever  been,  and  they 
arc  willing  to  express  their  confidence 
in  the  future  at  the  retail  counters  of 
the  country.  High  level  consumption 
usually  means  an  interest  in  goods  for 
their  own  sake  as  well  as  in  goods  as 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  hungry  man 
simply  wants  food;  it  takes  abundance 
to  produce  gourmets.  With  increasing 
consumption,  small  differences  become 
important.  Style,  variety  and  taste 
take  on  a  new  significance.  Conveni¬ 
ence  and  comfort  are  prized.  The  mer¬ 
chant  faces  continual  problems  in  ad¬ 
justing  supply  to  fickle  demand,  but  at 
the  same  time  his  opportunities  in¬ 
crease  in  geometric  fashion. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  about 
prosperity  is  that  it  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  lessen  interest  in  price.  Every  an¬ 
alysis  of  discount  selling  suggests  that 
high  income  consumers  are  more 
prone  to  shop  discount  sources  than 
are  low  income  consumers.  At  the 
same  time,  markets  for  luxuries  and 
fur  extras  expand  enormously. 

Changing  Concept  of  Service.  The 

change  in  the  market  has  caused  vast 
changes  in  the  services  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  expects  from  the  retail  trade. 
In  spite  of  open  display,  cash-and- 
carry,  self-selection  and  self-service, 
we  cannot  say  that  the  consumer  of 
1960  wants  less  service  than  the  shop¬ 
per  of  1910;  in  fact,  she  (or  he)  wants 
more.  But  a  different  type  of  service  is 
demanded,  and  perhaps  the  difference 
can  best  be  summarized  by  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  words  “shopper” 
and  “consumer.” 

Leisure  and  elegance  were  the  key¬ 
notes  of  service  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  A  1901  text  book  on  depart¬ 
ment  store  retailing  noted  that  floor 
managers  and  ushers: 

....  should  see  that  all  customers 
are  properly  served,  and  the  great¬ 
est  courtesy  and  politeness  shown 
them,  whether  buying  or  simply 
looking  at  goods.  Strangers  from 
out  of  town  visiting  the  store  should 


he  made  to  feel  at  home,  and  par¬ 
ticular  attention  paid  them.  Should 
they  desire  to  he  shown  through  the  | 
stc»re.  it  should  be  arranged.  They 
should  he  impressed  with  the  man-  j 
ner  of  doing  business  and  this  effect 
is  best  secured  where  consideration 
is  shown  them.  It  is  better  to  answer 
the  intfuiries  of  customers  by  ac¬ 
companying  them  to  the  department 
asked  for  and  requesting  a  sales¬ 
person  to  wait  on  them,  rather  than 
pointing  to  that  department,  and 
much  l)etter  to  name  the  salesperson 
than  to  use  the  word  “forward.” 

Stores  were  designed  as  imitation 
palaces.  Furniture  and  fixtures  that 
hid  the  merchandise  from  view  turned 
each  transaction  into  a  sort  of  social 
call  between  shopper  and  salesperson. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  older  customer* 
objected  to  the  department  system  be¬ 
cause  it  upset  their  friendly  visits  with 
favorite  salespeople.  In  many  stores, 
“check  boys”  carried  bundles  and 
money  from  sales  counters  to  cashiers 
and  back  to  customers,  while  the  cus¬ 
tomers  remained  at  the  counters.  The 
few  who  could  afford  to  buy,  and  could 
afford  the  time,  were  treated  like  visit¬ 
ing  potentates  in  many  establishments. 

On  the  other  hand,  today’s  consum¬ 
er  is  so  busy  using  his  possessions  that 
he  hasn’t  time  for  leisurely  strolls 
through  marble  corridors,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  company  of  a  frock-coated 
floorwalker.  The  service  he  demands 
is  primarily  convenience;  convenience 
of  location,  of  easy  parking,  of  good 
selection,  of  quick  sale  and  checkout, 
of  freedom  from  worry  about  quality 
or  value,  of  easy  payment.  He  wants 
the  service  of  abundant  credit,  and  he 
gets  it.  At  times  he  seems  to  want  to 
disassociate  himself  from  the  nuisances 
of  ownership  of  goods,  and  rental  plans 
permit  even  that  high  level  of  con¬ 
venience. 

Fundamentally,  then,  the  bask 
change  in  retailing  results  from  the 
fact  that  while  shopping  may  be  a 
pleasure  for  some  consumers,  for  many 
others  purchasing  is  primarily  a  means 
to  a  more  pleasant  life.  And  mer¬ 
chants  inevitably  will  display  increas¬ 
ing  skill  in  helping  people  obtain  that 
objective. 
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J^AST  fall,  a  corduroy  suburban 
coat  in  a  41-inch  length  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  outstanding  items  in 
men’s  wear.  It  retailed  for  about  $40, 
had  an  exaggerated,  bulky  knit  collar 
for  styling  and  warmth,  and  caught 
almost  everyone  in  the  trade  napping 
when  it  became  a  sell-out  early  in 
November. 

The  manufacturer  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  it  was  already  working  on  spring 
merchandise  by  then.  Reorders  were, 
regrettably,  out  of  the  question.  At 
about  this  time  an  enterprising  sports¬ 
wear  buyer  for  a  large  department 
store  (who  hadn’t  carried  the  item) 
bought  one  of  the  few  remaining  cor¬ 
duroy  coats  at  retail,  took  it  to  another 
producer  and  asked  him  to  knock  off 
a  sizable  number  of  copies. 

This  manufacturer’s  initial  reaction 
was  one  of  dismay.  Didn’t  the  buyer 
realize  it  was  November — time  to  buy 
close-outs  and  call  it  a  season?  But 
the  buyer  remained  adamant;  he  didn’t 
want  to  look  at  the  close-out  rack,  he 
wanted  the  coat  he  held  under  his  arm. 
Such  was  the  intensity  of  hb  faith  and 
the  size  of  his  order  that  within  three 
weeks  he  had  his  coats. 

He  sold  them  all  at  full  markup — 
during  what  remained  of  the  “regular” 
season  as  well  as  the  traditional  “mark¬ 
down  months”  that  followed.  These 
were,  of  course,  extra  sales.  During 
the  same  period  he  also  disposed  of 
some  less  happy  choices  made  far  in 
advance  of  the  season. 

For  this  fall,  although  just  about 
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FIFTY  YEARS 
IN  THE  MEN’S  AND 
BOYS’  DEPARTMENTS 


1910— Mocy't  "special  40-inch  coat"  was  made 
of  "a  very  fine  grade  of  drab  colored  corduroy," 
lined  with  sheepskin  and  collared  with  "Coney 
fur."  It  wos  "designed  particularly  for  teamsters 
and  others  who  have  to  get  about  and  find  a 
long  or  full  length  coat  impractical."  Its  de¬ 
scendants  today  are  in  the  sportswear  depart¬ 
ment,  vigorously  promoted  for  their  style  as  well 
os  their  practicality.  Two  examples  are  (below 
ol  left)  Fredwin's  "wolf  coat"  in  a  Verel  fabric 
by  Princeton  Mills  and  (below  at  right)  Triton's 
all-weather  sailing  coat  in  McCampbeil's  Marina 
cotton  bonded  to  Scottfoam.  The  urethane  foam 
lining  is  only  of  oo  '"ch  thick,  provides 

weightless  warmth  and  a  protective  cushion 
ogoinst  bumps  and  bruises— something  the 
"teamster"  of  1910  would  have  appreciated! 
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The  most 
important  brand 
in  the  vital  held 
of  popular-priced 
men^s  shirts 


Check  these  important  Tmval  features 


□  Dynamic  50-50  Newspaper  Co-op  Plan 

□  Imaginative  packaging  □  Union  label 

□  Excellent  service  □  Finest  quality 
Q  Substantial  merchandising  program 

n  Unquestionable  integrity  Q  Superb  value 
n  85  years  of  manufacturing  know-how 


Truval 


some 
that  \ 


With  its  famous 
Wash  and  Wear  dress  shirts 
at  $3.36  (3  for  $10.00) 
and  fashion-right  sport  shirts, 
Truval  offers  tremendous  depth 
and  scope  for  your 
every  need. 


Newest  feature  in  the 
Truval  Career  Club  line  for  \ 
the  Young  Man’s  Market 
is  our  NEW  DIMENSION 
Contour  Tapered  dress  and 
sport  shirts  retailing  at 
$4.00.  This  group  is  designed 
especially  for  the  athletic, 
trim  young  man.  There  is  a 
definite  need  for  this  line 
in  the  rapidly  growing 
young  men's  market. 


Dynamic  Advertising 

This  Fall  and  Winter  Truval  will  back 
up  its  retailers  with  an  outstanding 
national  ad  program  in: 

LIFE 

LOOK 

ESQUIRE 

SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 
MAGAZINE 

PLAYBOY 
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Truval 
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TRUVAL  SHIRT  CO.,  INC.,  350  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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\  MEN’S  A  BOYS’ 

\  DEPARTMENTS 

every  outerwear  manufacturer  has  the 
coat  in  his  line,  the  buyer  does  not 
intend  to  repeat  the  item.  Instead,  he 
has  ordered  a  variation  of  the  theme, 
with  changes  in  fabric,  colors  and  col¬ 
lar  details. 

Because  this  little  incident  simply 
could  not  have  happened  in  men’s  wear 
50  years  ago  it  serves  as  a  sketchy,  but 
nonetheless  accurate,  illustration  of 
some  of  the  important  transformations 
that  have  since  taken  place. 

Points  of  Progress.  The  incident  out¬ 
lined  above  concerns  a  type  of  gar¬ 
ment  that  didn’t  exist  50  (or  even  15) 
years  ago.  A  collateral  ancestor  of  the 
corduroy  suburban  coat  was  the  heavy, 
all-wool  mackinaw.  The  iceman,  lum¬ 
berjack  or  hunter  who  wore  one  didn’t 
give  a  hoot  about  style;  a  collar  was 
there  to  keep  the  neck  warm. 


Five  decades  ago  there  were  no 
sportswear  departments.  When  these 
did  appear,  they  were  usually  mer¬ 
chandised  with  men’s  furnishings — 
where  the  emphasis  upon  basic  stocks 
fairly  well  precluded  late  season  knock¬ 
offs  of  hot  styles. 

Only  recently  has  a  men’s  wear  buy¬ 
er’s  aggressiveness  been  measured  by 
something  other  than  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
cure  goods  at  the  best  price.  “Turn¬ 
ing  on  a  dime” — as  our  man  did  with 
the  corduroy  coats — was  for  the  fel¬ 
lows  upstairs  in  women’s  wear. 

Even  the  handful  who  believed  fast- 
moving  fashions  had  a  place  in  men’s 
wear  retained  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
season.  (The  market  in  which  'they 
buy  still  beats  in  2/4  time.) 

Like  their  merchandise,  men’s  wear 
merchants  tended  to  be  conservative 
and  cautious.  To  gamble,  you  had  to 
have  buying  power — and  then  you  bet 
on  price,  not  style. 

The  buyer  in  our  story  had  faith 
that  his  customers  could  be  excited  by 
a  new  style  at  the  end  of  November. 


But  even  if  his  predecessor  of  30  years 
ago  had  harbored  such  a  bold  notion, 
there  was  little  reason  to  take  the  risk 
in  those  days.  New  ideas  in  men’s 
wear  weren’t  uncovered  that  often; 
the  opportunity  would  keep  until  next 
year. 

Long  Eclipso  of  Fashion.  Some  feeling 
about  fashion  as  an  expression  of  per¬ 
sonality,  or  as  a  symbol  of  social  and 
economic  status,  was  fairly  widespread 
among  urban  males  up  to  World  War 
I.  Following  the  recession  of  1921, 
however,  it  went  into  eclipse.  For  the 
following  35  years,  over  90  per  cent 
of  all  male  wear  seems  to  have  been 
bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  price. 
The  large  department  stores,  with  their 
heavy  buying  power,  were  prominent 
addicts  of  the  habit. 

There  was  such  a  thing  as  “Jazz 
Age”  styling  in  the  early  20s,  and 
Sunday  supplement  pictures  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales  wearing  a  Nor¬ 
folk  jacket  or  a  knit  sport  shirt  stirred 
interest.  (The  latter  garment  is  reach- 


1911— Macy'i  man's  furnishings  department  a  few 
years  after  the  store  moved  uptown  from  14th 
Street  to  its  Herald  Square  location.  Note  the 
dominoting  display  of  hats  and  caps,  and  the 
tastefully  draped  union  suits  on  the  ledges. 


1960— Shorts  and  T-shirts  were  dispensed  by  a 
vending  machine  recently  installed  at  Macy's  New 
York  on  a  test  basis.  A  Universal  Match  Corp. 
product,  the  device  accepts  $1  and  $S  bills  and 
makes  change.  The  test  model  at  Macy's  was 
successfully  used  for  six  weeks.  A  more  elabo¬ 
rate  version  of  the  mochine,  to  carry  more  items 
ond  price  lines,  is  now  being  designed. 
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ing  new  heights  of  popularity  today 
with  the  help  of  shrinkproohng  and  a 
new  collar  construction.) 

13>Y«ar  Pric*  Decline.  However,  these 
fashion  impulses  could  not  withstand 
the  buyers’  strikes  that  developed  in 
the  20s.  People  simply  rebelled  against 
high  prices  stimulated  by  the  War. 
The  bottom  fell  out  of  an  inflated  piece 
goods  market,  and  with  it  a  sharp 
wave  of  price-cutting  developed.  The 
price  of  men's  wear  is  said  to  have 
dropped  by  over  25  per  cent  between 
1920  and  1933. 

Even  when  consumers  regained  their 
purchasing  power  in  the  mid-20s,  they 
preferred  to  spend  it  on  cars  and  radios 
— far  more  obvious  status  symbols 
than  a  two-trouser  suit. 

Louis  Kirstein  of  Filene’s  brought 
this  point  up  at  a  1926  NRDGA  meet¬ 
ing  when  he  called  for  “new  ideas  .  .  . 
not  advertising”  to  rebuild  men’s  wear 
sales.  “No  one  takes  the  trouble  to 
sell  men;”  they  don’t  buy  apparel  un¬ 
til  other  needs  are  met,  he  complained. 
“True  merchandising”  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  customer  would  create 
new  needs  and  sell  more  garments,  he 
said.  It  took  another  30  years  to  prove 
his  point. 

Department  store  merchandisers 
were  also  chastised  for  being  slow  to 
recognize  the  appeal  of  the  two-pants 
suit,  which  was  then  helping  their 
chain  store  competitors  to  new  volume 
peaks.  New  patterns  from  the  mills 
four,  eight  and  even  12  times  a  year 
were  called  for.  But  the  wool  fabric 
producers  were  having  severe  indi¬ 
gestion  that  decade;  the  more  styles 
they  produced,  the  more  price-cutting 
medicine  they  had  to  take.  Mr.  Kir- 
stein’s  was  a  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

Th«  Quest  for  Quality.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  garment  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  to  accommodate  its  retail  custom¬ 
ers.  So  it  was  with  the  demand  for 
“bargains.” 
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Pressure  on  price  was  met  easily 
enough  by  cutting  out  quality  here  and 
there.  Construction  short  cuts,  substi¬ 
tution  of  materials,  elimination  of  tail¬ 
oring  details  all  lowered  the  costs  and 
were  hard  to  spot.  “Millions  for  under¬ 
pressing;  pennies  for  hand-felling” 
was  one  wag’s  term  for  it. 

Old-time  merchants  realized  this  but 
usually  felt  they  had  to  go  along  for 
the  sake  of  beating  competition.  Nor 
was  the  consumer  blameless  for  the 
deterioration  of  quality;  he  bought  the 
“bargains”  and  it  was  his  vote  that 
counted. 

By  1932,  little  or  no  consumer  con¬ 
fidence  in  merchandise  performance 
was  a  fact  of  life.  Department  stores 
did  some  anguished  soul  searching. 
Articles  appeared  asking:  “Are  we 
really  giving  the  consumer  what  he 
wants  .  .  .  with  cheap  goods,  poor 
quality?  ...  Is  the  public  being  de¬ 
ceived?” 

Gimbels,  New  York,  issued  a  “Men’s 
Furnishings  Manual  for  the  Downstairs 
Store”  which  gave  salespeople  facts 
about  washing  garments  whose  colors 
could  not  be  guaranteed,  and  cau¬ 
tioned  them  to  sell  shirts  a  size  larger 
to  allow  for  shrinkage. 

(Full  of  information  about  fabrics 
with  unfamiliar  names,  the  Manual 
induces  both  nostalgia  and  wonder: 
imagine  a  furnishings  salesperson  of 
today  knowing  the  difference  between 
mogadore  and  moire  neckties! ) 

"Just-A-Bit  Better."  When  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  merchandisers  met  at  the 
1933  NRDGA  convention.  Dr.  Paul 
Nystrom  of  Columbia  University  urged 
them  to  buy  better  quality  goods.  He 
drew  a  parallel  between  1933  and 
another  depression  year,  1893.  Buyers 
who  had  shifted  their  emphasis  from 
price  to  quality  survived  and  were 
doing  better  than  ever  by  1898,  Dr. 
Nystrom  pointed  out. 

Competing  in  terms  of  quality  was 
seen  as  a  way  out  of  the  depression’s 
maze.  The  NRDGA  spearheaded  a 
campaign  based  on  that  assumption, 
and  the  NRA  code  for  the  men’s  and 
boys’  clothing  industry  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  dull  some  of  the  razor- 


sharp  competitive  practices  then  ex- 1 

tant.  I 

An  Abraham  &  Straus  ad  of  19331 
shows  a  conscientious  attempt  to  strew 
quality — but  without  forgetting  price. 
The  Brooklyn  store  listed  these  points 
for  its  “Just-A-Bit  Better”  broadcloth 
shirt  at  $1.09:  “152  x  80  instead  o( 

14i  X  76  fabric;  longer,  six-button 
front;  fuller  chest;  better  collar;  more 
stitches  to  the  inch;  four-hole  ocean 
pearl  buttons;  extra  button  on  sleeves; 
back  pleats  .  .  .” 

So  quality  reappeared  in  male  wear. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  notoriously  poor  quality  be 
gan  to  disappear. 

In  addition,  consumer  confidence 
was  strengthened  by  a  number  of  new 
developments;  zippers  appeared  io| 
slacks  in  1930,  snap  fasteners  in  un-| 
dershirts  in  1936;  vat  dyed  fabrics  got| 
wider  use  and  publicity,  as  did  San-  i 
forized  finishes.  Fabric  producers  and 
apparel  makers  began  spending  more  I 
money  to  advertise  these  new  features 
and  to  build  up  their  brands. 

Some  small  interest  in  fashion,  usu¬ 
ally  expressed  by  novelty  shirt  colors 
or  bold  stripings  and  patterns  in  suits,  P 
developed  sporadically  but  never  withi 
enough  season-to-season  momentum.! 
Speakers  at  department  store  meeting- 
towards  the  end  of  the  30s  began  tof 
call  for  “courageous  merchandising” 
— concentrated  buying,  fewer  price , 
lines  and  resources,  sound  advertising. ; 
less  reliance  upon  price.  Father’s  Day ! 
was  discovered.  Sportswear  depart¬ 
ments  were  set  up.  Ski  shops  began 
to  appear. 

But  male  wear  never  fully  regained  , 
its  feet.  Men’s  and  boys’  wear  stores ' 
had  a  volume  of  $1,358  million  in 
1929,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (no  male  apparel  break¬ 
down  is  available  for  department 
stores).  This  shrank  to  $727  million 
in  1935  and  rose  to  $840  million  four  , 
years  later. 

More  revealing  are  figures  on  con¬ 
sumer  disposable  income  and  how 
much  of  it  went  to  men’s  and  boys  i 
wear.  In  1929,  the  figure  was  3.6  per 
cent.  In  1959,  a  good  year,  male  ap 
parel  attracted  only  2.5  per  cent  (esti- 
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Styles  in  Advertising 


In  the  leisurely  days  before  the  first  World  War,  the  ess: 


style  flourished  in  men's  wear  advertising.  The  Saks 


left,  is  a  typical  example.  Best  known  of  this  style  wo-; 


Rogers  Peet's  advertising;  its  distinguished  de: 


today  is  Wallach's.  In  department  stores,  the  column 


reading  matter  has  been  supplanted  by  the  attcntion-coki' 


ing  illustration  and  headline.  Above,  Lord  &  Taylor  thro> 


the  weight  of  its  many  years  of  fashion  authority  into  o 


endorsement  of  the  crumple-proof  summer  suit.  Belo. 


Hochschitd  Kohn  assembles  in  one  ad  a  coordinated  ouif 


of  sports  coat,  shirt,  slacks,  tie  and  belt. 
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mated  at  $8.2  billion)  of  consumer 
spending.  The  year  before  it  had  been 
2.4  per  cent,  so  things  are  looking  up. 

Price  emphasis  still  plagues  a  good 
portion  of  men’s  wear  activity.  The 
notion  that  they  can  sell  fashion  is 
only  slowly  sinking  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  manufacturers  and  retailers — 
and  the  consumer  has  been  largely  re- 
sftonsible  for  planting  it  there. 


New  End-Uses  Show  the  Way.  Fash¬ 
ion  in  men’s  wear — in  doses  that  really 
meant  something — did  not  appear  un¬ 
til  the  last  five  years  or  so.  Indeed,  it 
may  belong  more  properly  to  the  next 
50-year  history  of  male  apparel.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  economic  and  social  at¬ 
mosphere  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
favored  its  emergence.  Old  rules  of 
dress  were  relaxed  along  with  old  rules 
of  behavior.  The  consumer  was  find¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  shirts,  slacks,  the 
t-shirts  and  short  jackets  he  had  worn 
in  the  service,  raincoats,  work  clothes, 
and  many  other  standard  garment 
types. 

It  should  be  superfluous  in  this  age 
of  unending  communication  to  state 
that  the  American  male  has  more  time 
and  money  at  his  disposal.  Nor  should 
it  be  necessary  to  detail  the  many  new 
ways  in  which  he  spends  both,  or  the 
new  types  of  apparel  new  occasions 
call  for.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  is 
more  interested  than  he  was  20,  30,  or 
40  years  ago  in  his  own  image  and  the 
way  clothing  helps  project  it. 

I  Joseph  Rancotore,  buyer  of  men’s 
clothing  at  Macy’s,  New  York,  says  the 
way  to  sell  suits  effectively  is  to  play 
to  the  self-image  every  man  carries: 
“People  categorize  themselves  before 
we  get  to  them.  Whatever  the  image 
— successful  businessman,  eternal 
youth,  traditionalist — you  must  learn 
to  spot  it  and  have  the  style  to  ex¬ 
press  it.”) 

This  small  revolution — or  acceler¬ 
ated  evolution — in  dress  habits  has 
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Your  Choice  of 
Chalklines 

^  Walking  a  chulklinc 
has  lonk  bcvn  cxtolird  ■■ 
the  only  nun-  way  to 
happiifrtM  '.iiMt  peaci*  of 
tnliul.  thouRb  It  ha* 
never  atr.tincd  any  krcut 
popularity  in  thl»  coun¬ 
try. 

^  Wearlnt  a  rhalkllne. 
on  the  other  hand.  i« 
now  nil  the  voRue  In 
maxculine  motlee,  the 
majority  of  fine  suit 
fabric*  belnk  rhalkllne 
or  pencil  stripe  effects 

These  chill*’’ 

,,  ,  ,  .me 

pencil  , 

r  .le  of  Kiipe- 
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alloreil  in  pencil -anil 
lalkllne  fabrics,  this 
IS  probably  the  smartest 
model  of  the  year. 

I7..M  to  M.M 


^oks^Contjiuny 

Broadway  at  34th  Street 


MEN’S  A  BOYS' 
DEPARTMENTS 
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newly  assembled  and  waiting 


now  in  H-K  MENS  SHOP 
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S££  YOUR  PAR/S 
R£PR£S£NTATIV£  FOR  FULL 
D£TAILS  OR  VYRIT£ 

A.  SreiM  A  COMPANY 
1143  W.  Congrm»m  Pmrkwmf 
Chlemgo,  llllnola 


After  many  months  of  continuous  research,  designing,  and  plan¬ 
ning,  Paris  is  indeed  proud  to  introduce  the  most  remarkable 
collection  of  distinctive  leather  gift  items  ever  presented  to  the 
trade.  Conceived  by  the  most  creative  minds  in  the  industry- 
made  by  the  skilled  hands  of  true  craftsmen.  Collectors’  Items* 
give  you  a  rare  opportunity  to  realize  substantial  extra  profits. 
Consider  these  exclusive  selling  points: 


•  craftsmanship  •  individuality  •  prestige 
•  magnificence  •  utility 


HIRE  18  THE  L.INE— MCh  pl»c«  Is  Individually  hand  mads 


Lot 

Number 

Description 

Dealer 

Cost 

Retail 

Cost 

5000 

Leather-covered  desk  lighter 

$6.25 

$12.50 

5010 

Leather-wrapped  desk  ash  tray 

7.50 

15.00 

5020 

Cylindrical  leather  cigarette  box  with  top 

7.50 

15.00 

5030 

Leather  oval  envelope  box 

7.50 

15.00 

5040 

Pyrex  glass  leather-covered  decanter 

12.50 

25.00 

5050 

Glass-lined  leather-covered  tobacco  humidor 

11.25 

22.50 

App. /itrE  pvWsrtE/A.  Jltis  Esrf  C*.  Ckitrng**  .V#»  Vsfit  •  L—Amgttt$»  Tarsal* 
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SPORTSWEAR— A  BEACHH 


been  responsible  for: 

Changing  the  look  of  men’s  and 
boys’  apparel  and  producing  the  kind 
of  interest  in  it  that  creates  true  style 
obsolescence; 

Transforming  a  good  part  of  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business; 

Revising  old  concepts  of  retail  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  forcing  a  new  appre¬ 
ciation  of  male  wear  by  department 
stores. 

It  has  produced  more  volume.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  a 
$587  million  rise  in  1959  consumer 
expenditures  for  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear;  an  increase  of  $2,275  million 
since  1950. 

For  department  stores,  the  Federal 
Reserve  reports  a  six  per  cent  increase 
in  upstairs  male  apparel  sales  for 
1959;  a  19  per  cent  rise  for  the  dec¬ 
ade.  Basement  sales  went  up  32  per 
cent  in  the  same  period. 

An  accurate  measure  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  relative  performance  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  is  difficult  to  obtain. 
However,  most  observers  agree  that 
department  stores  have  not  shared  in 
this  increased  business  as  much  as 
they  should  have. 

Consumer  spending  habits  have 
switched  towards  male  apparel,  and 
that  is  the  important  point. 


I^OWHERE  has  change  been  more 
dramatic  than  in  that  massive  seg¬ 
ment  of  male  apparel  loosely  labeled 
“sportswear.”  Here  are  the  strongest 
expressions  of  the  fashion  influence — 
casual  styling,  novel  colors,  new  end- 
uses,  style  obsolescence. 

The  mere  fact  that  sportswear  grows 
more  difficult  to  define  attests  to  its 
vitality.  Indeed,  there  is  already  a 
trend  afoot  to  split  this  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  into  “dressy”  and  “sporty” 
subdivisions.  “Spectator”  and  “active” 
sportswear  no  longer  cover  all  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  illus¬ 
tration  of  sportswear’s  growth  lies  in 
some  production  figures.  Here  is  a  20- 
year  comparison: 


PRODUCTION  1939 

(in  tnilliont  of  units) 


1959 


Men's  suits 

24.7 

20.9 

Overcoats  and  topcoats 

5.6 

5.2 

Spartcoats 

1.0 

11.1 

Separate  trousers 

40.3 

92.5 

Two  decades,  about 

seven 

million 

more  males  over  18 — and  almost  four 
million  fewer  suits  sold  in  a  “good” 
year!  The  other  traditional  clothing 
item — overcoats — also  fared  poorly. 

Growth  in  sportswear  components 
like  slacks  and  sport  coats  more  than 
matched  population  increases,  how¬ 


ever.  Last  year,  14.7  million  dozen 
sport  shirts  were  produced — double 
the  output  of  business  shirts. 

Separates  for  Men.  The  gist  of  these 
and  other  figures  is  that  today  men  are 
buying  separates  from  which  they  as-  i 
semble  their  own  outfits — just  another 
manifestation  of  the  do-it-yoursdi  i 
urge. 

Only  a  part  of  sportswear’s  growth  ! 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  suits,  coats, 
and  dress  shirts.  More  important  is  the 
way  it  has  added  many  new  items  to 
the  male  wardrobe.  For  example,  pants 
show  up  in  all  lengths  for  all  uses.  I 
Jackets — both  heavy  and  light,  lined 
and  unlined,  long  and  short — are  al¬ 
most  all  extras.  Last  year,  23.8  million 
of  these  were  made  for  men,  another 
.21.2  million  for  boys. 

Most  of  these  items  are  lower  in 
price  than  traditional  clothing  units.  It 
takes  larger  inventories,  greater  selling 
expense,  more  space  to  reach  the  same 
volume  in  separates  as  in  suits.  This 
may  have  been  one  reason  for  a  certain 
coolness  that  the  department  store  ex¬ 
hibited  towards  sportswear  years  ago. 

Unwanted  Child?  The  reluctance  of 
big  ticket  clothing  departments  to 
trade  down  was  partly  responsible  for 


The  Veterans 


Th*y  returned  from  World  War  II  service  to  find 
on  acute  shortage  of  suits  and  topcoats.  Gimbels, 
New  York,  buying  all  it  could  lay  hands  on, 
staged  a  special  $29.95  event  for  veterans  only, 
and  the  resulting  lines  stretched  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  department.  .  .  .  Stores  offered 
many  services  to  veterans.  Macy's  and  Bam¬ 
berger's,  for  example,  opened  a  special  shop  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  near  the  Fort  Dix  separation  center, 
where  photostatic  capies  of  discharge  papers 
could  be  hod  without  charge.  No  merchandise 
was  on  sale  in  the  shop. 
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h  THE  PROMISED  LAND 


Shopping  Together 

Th*  dividing  line  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  departments  disappears  completely 
here  in  the  ski  shop  at  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company.  "Togetherness"  tends  to  grow  as  more 
manufacturers,  in  both  the  sportswear  and  the  furnishings  fields,  make  their  merchandise  for 
both  men  and  women.  Fifty  years  ago  one  of  the  real  niceties  of  storekeeping  was  the 
shielding  of  women's  departments  from  the  eyes  of  the  man  shopper  and  vice  versal 


the  establishment  of  separate  sports¬ 
wear  de|)artments.  One  of  the  first  of 
these,  the  story  goes,  was  set  up  by 
Macy’s  in  the  late  20s  when  men’s 
slacks  were  taken  out  of  the  clothing 
department.  The  reason:  clothing 
salesmen,  working  on  commission,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  look  the  other  way  when  cus¬ 
tomers  approached  the  slacks  section; 
why  lose  a  turn  to  sell  a  suit  or  coat 
for  a  transaction  one-quarter  the  size? 
Removed  from  this  chill  atmosphere, 
slacks  business  on  its  own  grew  like  an 
exuberant  weed. 

.4t  the  Wieboldt  Stores  in  Chicago, 
“short,  seasonal  type  merchandise 
worn  for  outdoor  activities”  became 
sportswear  when  that  department  was 
established  in  1935.  Sweaters,  swim¬ 
wear,  sport  shirts,  outerwear  and  leis¬ 
ure  jackets,  sport  coats  and  trousers 
were  taken  away  from  furnishings  and 
clothing.  Robes  were  added  for  their 
“seasonal  characteristics”  and  because 
they  could  be  sold  in  the  same  manner. 

A  separate  sportswear  department 
unquestionably  cut  away  volume  from 
older  departments.  But  there  were 
many  factors  in  its  favor.  For  one 
thing,  transactions  and  total  men’s 
wear  sales  increased  in  spite  of  the 
smaller  average  sale.  For  another, 
sportswear  is  profitable  with  its  faster 
turnover,  higher  markups,  lower  sell¬ 
ing  expenses.  It  offers  impulse  items 
'  on  a  year-round  basis  to  flatten  sea¬ 
sonal  peaks  and  valleys. 

Lately,  department  store  merchan¬ 
disers  have  discovered  something  that 
specialty  stores  have  known  all  along: 
sportswear  is  a  natural  medium  for 
selling  high,  and/or  exclusive,  fash¬ 
ions  at  prices  to  match. 

LaSalle  and  Koch,  for  example,  re¬ 
cently  opened  a  new  Casual  Shop  at 
its  Toledo  store.  Located  on  the  main 
floor  apart  from  the  regular  sportswear 
and  furnishings  departments,  this  sepa¬ 
rate  shop  features  unusual  items,  both 
imported  and  domestic,  with  an  ex¬ 
clusive  luxury  look. 

Plainly,  the  casual  trend  has  added 
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more  items  and  volume  to  men’s  wear 
than  it  has  killed  off.  Who  has  time 
to  grieve  over  lost  sales  in  overcoats 
and  garters  while  selling  Bermuda 
shorts  and  golf  jackets? 

The  trend  is  not  without  its  head¬ 
aches,  however.  Successful  sportswear 
merchandising  requires  approaches 
different  from  those  traditionally  used 
in  the  men’s  and  boys’  departments. 
Essentially,  it  is  an  item  business  and 
a  fashion  business.  If  the  sportswear 
industry  waited  for  the  consumer  to 
wear  out  his  wardrobe,  it  would  still 
be  a  part  of  clothing  and  furnishings. 

Freedom  to  Specialize.  In  a  survey  of 
male  apparel  buyers  conducted  by 
Stores,  the  growing  need  to  specialize 
was  often  cited.  Over  the  past  20  years, 
new  men’s  wear  departments — mainly 
sportswear — have  been  added  at  a 
faster  rate  than  new  buyers.  For  the 
immediate  future,  most  respondents 
do  not  expect  this  trend  to  change  ma¬ 
terially.  However,  the  market’s  tend¬ 


ency  to  specialize  may  force  a  re-ap¬ 
praisal  by  top  management.  Fewer 
buyers  with  multi-department  respon¬ 
sibilities  may  be  the  case  in  the  men’s 
fashion  industry  of  tomorrow. 

Of  81  stores  reporting  in  the  survey, 
42  per  cent  have  only  two  or  three 
male  wear  departments — the  basic 
men’s  and  boys’,  or  clothing,  furnish¬ 
ings  and  boys’  wear  breakdowns.  The 
remaining  stores  have  four  or  more 
departments  ( 23  per  cent  have  eight  or 
more! ).  Over  76  per  cent  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  manage  more  than  one  department, 
however. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  replies 
showed  an  advanced  degree  of  special¬ 
ization,  with  a  number  of  departments 
and  the  buyers  to  match. 

“Style  forces  more  selective  buying,” 
one  survey  respondent  noted.  The 
buyer  must  comb  the  market  constant¬ 
ly  for  fresh  ideas,  just  as  his  customers 
re-visit  his  department  several  times  a 
season  to  see  what’s  new.  Early  buy¬ 
ing  is  necessary  to  test  out  new  styles 
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however,  and  this  has  come  only  in 
hts  and  starts.  In  what  seems  a  ritual 
ized  reaction,  the  stores  claim  all  d6 
pends  on  the  vendor:  he  should  supply 
higher  markup  and  discounts  to  allow 
for  markdowns,  speed  up  delivery  and 
fill-ins,  provide  advertising  allowancet. 
The  manufacturers  want  earlier  com¬ 
mitments,  across-the-board  buying, 
more  brand  promotion,  less  inter-<fe. 
partment  red  tape,  bigger  open-to- 
buys. 


ize.  They  can’t  handle  all  this  variety, 
with  its  demands  for  early  fabric  com¬ 
mitments  and  different  cuttings,  and 
still  make  a  profit  through  volume  pro¬ 
duction.  Furthermore,  they  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  harried  buyer  appre¬ 
ciates  the  chance  to  inspect  coordinat¬ 
ed  selections. 

Thus,  one  maker  may  offer  a  pack¬ 
age  program  featuring  special  finishes, 
another  emphasizes  Continental  mod¬ 
els,  a  third  is  bought  for  its  brand 
name,  a  fourth  may  be  pioneering  pre¬ 
cuffed,  packaged  slacks  assortments 
for  price  promotions. 

Other  sportswear  merchandise  has 
taken  on  a  basic  look,  with  balanced 
assortments  required  year-round.  The 
largest  manufacturer  in  the  field  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  a  “Basic  Depart¬ 
ment”  pledged  to  keep  such  items  as 
a  popular  golf  jacket,  sport  shirts,  a 
certain  car  coat,  in  stock  throughout 
the  season. 


— sometimes  a  month  or  two  before 
the  season.  When  an  early  choice 
clicks,  a  quick  reorder  is  necessary — 
with  the  hope  that  the  manufacturer 
can  deliver.  Conversely,  a  style  that 
the  buyer  passed  up  initially  may  turn 
hot  by  the  second  week  of  the  season. 
Then  he  must  scurry  for  a  resource. 

This  takes  either  an  elastic  open-to- 
buy,  which  is  unlikely,  or  an  almost 
intuitive  genius  for  making  the  right 
choice.  Since  few  buyers  have  that 
genius,  and  those  who  do  soon  become 
merchandising  vice  presidents  with  no 
time  for  buying,  the  majority  of  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  field  spend  their  time 
delicately  rationing  their  open-to-buys 
among  the  most  likely  styles. 


Biting  the  Hand  . . .?  When  sportswear 
was  in  its  infancy  and  a  few  large 
specialists  or  furnishings  houses  nur¬ 
tured  it,  the  buyer  learned  to  depend 
on  a  handful  of  resources.  Unswerving 
fealty  to  a  vendor  is  simply  too  risky 
in  today’s  sportswear  market,  however. 
“Buying  the  line”  may  be  all  right  for 
furnishings  and  clothing,  but  not  for 
sportswear. 

Big  resources  try  to  get  around  this 
by  offering  a  single  fashion  theme  or 
color  coordinated  among  several  items: 
one  shade  of  gold,  or  the  same  plaid, 
in  sport  coats,  jackets,  vests,  shirts, 
sweaters,  slacks,  etc.  They  would  like 
to  be  able  to  show  these  to  one  buyer, 
as  they  do  in  the  specialty  store,  and 
hope  that  wider  coordination  among 
men’s  wear  sections  will  develop  in  the 
department  store. 

The  Stores  survey  showed  a  strong 
trend — both  current  and  future — 
towards  concentrated  buying.  Strong- 


Split  Personality.  This  seems  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  buying  junior  dresses  or 
misses’  coordinates.  Few  department 
stores  have  yet  recognized  the  similar¬ 
ity,  however,  and  the  typical  men’s 
sportswear  buyer  still  has  one  foot 
in  the  fashion  world  and  the  other 
anchored  in  basics. 

For  example,  maintaining  a  reason¬ 
ably  strong  assortment  of  slacks  today 
means  at  least  two  price  ranges,  three 
or  four  fabric  combinations,  the  same 
number  of  colors,  sizes  from  29 
through  42  at  the  minimum,  a  choice 
of  pleated  or  non-pleated  fronts,  belt¬ 
ed  or  non-belted  tops,  pocket  varia¬ 
tions  and  possibly  two  different  widths 
through  the  leg.  If  the  department  is 
on  its  toes,  it  will  also  offer  a  range  of 
plaid  numbers  this  fall,  once  it  clears 
away  the  Madras  summer  styles. 

Merchandising  slacks  wasn’t  half  so 
complex  until  they  were  given  a  mas¬ 
sive  shot  of  style  a  few  years  back.  In 
addition,  slacks  have  become  the  great 
proving  ground  for  new  developments 
in  synthetic  fabric  blends  and  special 
finishes. 


A  Juggler's  Job.  These  were  items 
that  grew  into  basics — somewhat  like 
the  “simple  hlack  dress”  in  ready-to- 
wear.  Other  demands  on  the  buyer’s 
budget,  space  and  time  come  from 
staples  inherited  when  the  sportswear 
department  was  spun  off.  In  many 
stores,  sportswear  is  still  bought  by  the 
furnishings  buyer. 

He  has  to  juggle  the  demands  of  two 
different  merchandising  approaches — 
fashion  items  for  sportswear,  a  bal¬ 
anced  assortment  of  staples  for  fur¬ 
nishings.  Sometimes  they  conflict; 
sometimes  they  change  places  discon¬ 
certingly  as  basics  develop  in  sports¬ 
wear  and  fashion  items  pop  up  in 
furnishings. 

The  need  for  ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandising  in  men’s  sportswear  has 
become  evident  in  the  past  few  years. 
Buyers  want  the  flexibility  to  experi¬ 
ment,  to  specialize,  to  coordinate,  to 
build  an  authoritative  fashion  image 
for  their  stores,  to  take  more  risks 
on  style  without  being  saddled  with 
staples.  They  question  whether  dress 
buyers  could  do  as  good  a  fashion  job 
Changes  in  the  Markets.  To  cope  with  while  buying  women’s  hosiery  as  well, 
a  potentially  chaotic  situation,  slacks  The  understanding  help  of  both  top 
manufacturers  have  begun  to  sjocial-  managements  and  vendors  is  required. 


Era  of  the  Brands 


What  Simmons  is  to 


C^ladillac  is  to  automobflcs  Jb 


PURITAN 


IS  to  sweaters 


This  1931  daalar  ad  it  a  concise  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  dominant  role  that  notional 
brands  have  played  in  the  men's  departments 
ever  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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’'No  blame  Kim  Chan  if  briefs  shrink! 


Why  you  don’t  buy  Reis  Briefs? 
. . .  they  never  shrink  out  of  size!” 


M%  Cotton. 
20%  DuPont 
420  Nylon 
. *1.29 


100%  Cotton 

Semndalo  Briefi . *1410 

Athhtie  ShirU . . *14)0 

T-Shirto . OliO 

V-Nock  T-Shirto . oufl 


(  . . .  because  they’re  PERMA-SIZED*) 

•Perma-Sized’  is  Reis’s  own  shrinkage-control 
process;  and  that  means  “the  size  you  buy  is  the 
size  it  stays”. . .  no  matter  who  does  the  laundry! 


Ekmnc  STATE  MULOIM#  MEW  YOMK  1.  N.  V. 

CAMAOIAN  UCCMSEt:  NATUC  KMOTIMS  MltLS.  HAMILTON.  OUT. 
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est  in  furnishings  and  clothing,  this 
opinion  dips  significantly  when  it 
comes  to  sportswear.  Shopping  for 
items  is  one  reason;  another  is  the 
growth  of  resources  in  this  compara¬ 
tively  young  field. 

Coordination.  Just  as  today’s  custom¬ 
er  coordinates  separate  men’s  wear 
items  into  a  total  fashion  image,  he 
has  forced  retailers,  manufacturers 
and  mills  to  follow  suit.  Fabric  styl¬ 
ists,  yam  spinners,  dyers  and  finishers 
now  work  out  a  joint  seasonal  color 
theme  18  months  before  finished  gar¬ 
ments  are  offered  at  retail.  Manufac¬ 
turers  join  in,  of  course,  and  the  cata¬ 
lyst  has  been  a  group  of  buyers.  The 
National  Association  of  Men’s  Sports¬ 
wear  Buyers  has  thus  far  succeeded, 
where  so  many  have  failed,  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  unified  look  one  season,  obso¬ 
lescence  for  it  the  next. 

NAMSB  has  been  able  to  do  this 
because  so  many  segments  of  men’s 
wear  show  up  in  sportswear  today.  At 
one  of  its  semi-annual  markets  in  New 
York,  exhibitors  of  everything  from 
boutique  items  to  raincoats  clamor  for 
every  available  inch  of  space.  They 
reason  that  the  sportswear  buyer  cov¬ 
ers  a  wider  stretch  of  the  waterfront 
than  anyone  else  in  men’s  wear. 

Lost  Market  Boundaries.  At  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  level,  old  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  categories  have  been  blurred 
or  completely  erased.  Producers  of 
branded  furnishings  jumped  on  the 
sportswear  bandwagon  long  ago.  Work 
clothes  specialists  now  make  play 
clothes.  Lately  sportswear  houses 
have  encroached  upon  the  preserves  of 
clothing. 

One  company  that  started  in  busi¬ 
ness  only  four  years  ago  as  a  heavy 
outerwear  specialist,  now  produces 
jackets  all  year  around,  and  last  season 
offered  a  three-piece  tailored  sport  suit 
(slacks,  coat  and  vest)  which  can  be 
worn  in  several  variations.  Like  other 


essentially  sportswear  producers  offer¬ 
ing  the  same  idea,  this  firm  caters  to 
the  total  fashion  image  today’s  man 
wants — in  one  package  that  both  con¬ 
sumer  and  retailer  find  easy  to  buy. 

Most  suit  producers  felt  the  sport 
suit  was  beneath  their  tailoring  skills. 
Few  clothing  departments  were  willing 
to  trade  down  to  the  item,  which  is 
available  in  a  corduroy  version  for  as 
little  as  $30.  But  its  appeal  is  hard  to 
ignore,  sales  have  continued  good,  and 
a  number  of  clothing  makers  have 
swallowed  their  pride  and  now  offer 

As  Others 

N  preparation  for  this  study.  Stores 
asked  a  number  of  manufacturers  of 
men’s  and  boys’  merchandise  for  their 
opinions  about  the  department  store’s 
status  as  a  distributor  of  their  goods. 
Here  are  some;  others  are  embodied  in 
other  sections  of  this  report.  Though 
they  tend  to  be  couched  in  very  critical 
terms  (with  perhaps  a  touch  of  ax 
grinding  added ) ,  these  comments  from 
manufacturers  may  offer  a  useful  per¬ 
spective  to  thoughtful  merchandisers 
interested  in  strengthening  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  performance  in  this  field. 

“In  recent  years  there  have  been 
repeated  attempts  in  some  stores  to  fit 
ready-to-wear  practices  into  the  men’s 
department.  Unfortunately,  this  can¬ 
not  work.  It  is  not  possible  in  men’s 
suits  to  buy  a  run  of  sizes  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  styles  and  repeat  the  best  sellers. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  as  necessary  as  in 
ready-to-wear,  because  the  garments 
themselves  do  not  go  to  style  extremes. 
...  Too  much  reliance  is  placed 
on  depression-selling  techniques  with 
shot-gun  blasts  of  advertising  that 
sometimes  insult  the  intelligence  of 
prospects.” — Jerome  Udell,  Max  Udell 
Sons  &  Co. 

■‘Certain  department  stores  are  now 
providing  excellent  competition  for  the 
independent  men’s  store  because  of 
their  complete  showing  and  reputation 
for  handling  . . .  better  grade  merchan¬ 
dise. 

“[But]  the  separation  of  the  men’s 
clothing  operation  into  several  depart- 


sport  suits. 

Where  merchandising  concepts  have 
proved  too  rigid  for  an  older  depart¬ 
ment  to  accommodate  new  types  oi 
casual,  generally  lower  priced  me- 
chandise,  sportswear  has  stepped  in 
and  added  volume.  Bound  by  few  tra¬ 
ditions — and  those  mostly  of  recent 
vintage — the  department  closely  re 
sembles  the  specialty  store.  As  such, 
it  probably  offers  the  department  storr 
its  best  chance  for  getting  a  larger 
share  of  male  wear  business,  with  tlx 
aid  of  a  stronger  ready-to-wear  posture. 

See  Us  .  .  . 

ments  with  several  buyers  has  made 
it  difficult  to  coordinate  fashion  plan¬ 
ning.  The  quality  manufacturer  often 
can  give  promotion  help  in  the  wav 
of  window  displays,  advertisements 
and  point  of  sale  displays,  if  the 
store  is  interested.  Many  stores  refuse 
to  allow  the  names  of  the  resources  to 
be  displayed  in  the  department.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  they  high¬ 
light  these  names  in  their  newspaper 
advertisements  and  then  hide  them  at 
the  point  of  sale.  .  .  .” — Lester  Frank¬ 
enstein,  B.  Kuppenheimer  &  Co. 

“Some  of  the  moneys  allotted  to 
men’s  departments  at  times  of  the  year 
when  their  open-to-buy  should  be  sev¬ 
eral  times  greater  are  laughable. ...  1 


Serviceability  Advertising 


INTC.RWOVEN  STOCKING  CO. 

Ji.  J. 


This  1906  ad  extolled  a  "new  process"  to 
increase  "wearing  strength,"  guaranteed  a 
"non-destructive  dye,  absolutely  free  from  oil 
dangerous  or  poisonous  substances-" 
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believe  that  long  markups  and  <Mi 
can  be  the  answer  to  building  a 
business  for  prestige  stores — or 
you  competitive  for  the  long  |)iiH.”~, 
Russell  Ziegler,  duett,  Peabody  &  C«. 

“If  nothing  can  be  done  about  briag. 
ing  down  its  operating  costs,  then  to¬ 
day’s  department  store  must  dc-emphi- 
size  price  as  one  of  its  attractions— 
and  emphasize  quality,  style,  variety, 


stripped  it  .  .  .  has  a  singleness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  a  closer,  more  defined  pattern  of 
authority.  It  can  and  does  seek  special 
groups  successfully.  No  apparel  store 
today  can  afford  to  try  to  be  all  things 
to  all  people  at  all  times.  .  .  .  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  urgently  need  to  reshape 
their  image  in  the  public’s  mind  as  far 
as  their  men’s  clothing  departments 
are  concerned.” — Michael  Daroff,  H. 
Daroff  &  Sons. 

“We  see  too  many  departments  that 
create  confusion  with  too  many  brands 
presented  to  the  consumer.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  department  is  unable  to  main¬ 
tain  adequate  stocks  in  depth,  sizes, 
colors,  styles  and  prices.  ...  It  is  my 
belief  that  if  stores  follow  the  principle 
of  related  selling,  proper  concentra¬ 
tion,  fair  markup,  proper  exposure  of 
the  merchandise  bought  with  the  prop¬ 
er  forward  plan  to  sell  it,  profits  are 
bound  to  be  improved.  We  do  not 


have  visited  many  branches  of  impor¬ 
tant  stores  and  have  personally  wit¬ 
nessed  sale  after  sale  lost  because  of 
an  ‘out-of-stock’  condition.  .-  .  .” — 
Jesse  Seidenwurm,  Marshall  Ray  Corp. 

“The  department  store  started  with 
a  great  concept  of  service,  of  avail¬ 
ability  of  merchandise,  by  putting 
many  different  but  related  depart¬ 
ments  under  one  roof.  As  far  as  men’s 
clothing  is  concerned,  much  of  this 
concept  seems  lost  today  and  the  de¬ 
partments  are  being  run  mechanically, 
by  too  many  people,  and  are  governed 
by  figures,  not  facts,  fashions  or 
people.  .  .  .  The  department  store  is 
not  getting  its  share  of  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  .  .  .  the  specialty  store  has  far  out¬ 


away  with  some  ot  the  ills  that  hurt 
store-manufacturer  relationships,  sue^ 
as  cooperative  advertising,  too  manif 
requests  for  sale  merchandise,  etc. 
Stress  should  be  placed  more  on  style, 
quality  and  proper  markup.  Better 
markup  for  both  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer  in  men’s  wear  is  becomins; 
increasingly  important  in  order  to 
have  more  money  for  advertising  and 
display.” — Louis  Lubin,  W eldon  Pa] 


1934 — Man's  socks,  unpackagod,  war*  laid  out  in 
gloss-frontad  mahogany  showcosas  stratching  for 
90  dignifiad  faat  along  tha  main  floor  of  Starn's, 
Naw  York.  Customars  could  stoop,  paar  ond 
point  to  tha  pattarn  thay  wantad;  darks  triad  to 
axtroct  tha  marchandisa  from  its  imprisonmant 
with  as  littia  disarray  of  tha  stock  as  possible. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Interwoven.) 


las  in  man's  and  boys'  wear  is  encouraged  by  self-selection  fixturieg 
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Ray  Hickok  (standing)  and  Alan  Hickok  (seated)  are  a  youthful, 
dynamic  management  team. 


)  Hkkok'sown  laboratory  technicians  test'  Hickok  jewelry  insp^orschann  gloves 
ttie  wearability  and  durability  of  all  six  times  a  day  to  insure  the  flawless, 
Hickok  belts  and  jewelry.  hand  finish  of  Hickok  accessories. 

40 


One  of  the  largMt  automation  machines  of  its 
was  built  especially  for  Hickok,  to  finish  the  e 
of  thousands  of  belts. 


Effective  selling  programs  originate  with  the  Hickok  management  staff,  here  planning 
the  Golden  Age  promotion,  the  big  drive  for  Hickok's  50th  Anniversary. 
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Against  a  convention  hall  display  showing  the  entire  Hickok  Fall  1960  line, 
executives  and  licensees  gather  for  a  photograph. 


le  creative  ability  of  the  design  staff  has  enabled  Hickok 
style  variations  and  promotions  throughout  the  year. 


ADVfRTISEMENT 


QUALITY  AND  STYLE  LEADERSHIP  HAVE  MADE  “HICKDK”  FAMOUS  THE  WORLD  OVQ 


Many  firsta  mark  the  march  of  Hickok  from  one  factory  to 
22  in  a  dozen  countries  around  the  world.  In  50  years  of 
continuous  growth  Hickok  was  first  with  popular  initialed 
accessories  for  men  . . .  first  with  slide  buckles  . . .  first  with  a 
belt  and  buckle  sold  as  a  unit . . .  first  with  gift  packaging  . . . 
first  with  open  displays  . . .  first  with  12-month-a-year  men’s 


gift  departments.  No  wonder  Hickok  today  is  the  mo* ' 
famous  name  in  men’s  wear . . .  and  the  Hickok  fashion  stogy 
today  is  coordinated  beyond  belts,  jewelry  and  men’s 
sories  to  slacks,  sports  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  and  socks,  h 
this  Golden  Anniversary  year  Hickok’s  famous  motto,  “Poi^ 
tively  Finer”  ...  is  found  virtually  everywhere. 


Hkkok  store  displays  represent  the  newest  concepts  in  counter  and  floor 
promotion.  Hkkok  merchandise  sells  because  Hickok’s  planned  programs 
are  complete  and  imaginative. 
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AOVUTISUMINT 


William  D.  Brandt,  Vice-President  of  Marketing,  and  Marguerite  Boehmer,  Director 
of  Advertising,  contrast  an  early  Tom  Webb  illustration  for  a  Hkkok  ad  with  the 
now  famous  Hkkok  ribbon  and  medallion  campaign. 


Hkkok  salesman’s  kit  tells  how  a  store  can  best  capitalize  on  Hickok  promotional  aids 
with  window  displays,  counter  displays,  mailing  pieces,  etc. 


A  4-fold  screen  with  paste-ups  of  publicity  shows  how  Hkkok  creates 
excitement  on  consumer  and  trade  levels.  TV  and  radio  are  also  used. 


f' 


ipi  ilnfti 

IrlWillT" 

"niftii'--Hl~'- 


KjsnVae'it 


Tht  HicKok  Award  Belt  has  been  presented  many  times  to  the  leading  athletes  of 
our  times.  The  solid  gold  buckle  adorns  an  alligator  belt,  and  is  valued  at  $10,000. 


A  facsimile  of  the  belt  and  pictures  of  the  athletes  are  available  for  key  promotions 
throughout  the  United  States,  for  use  in  store  windows  arid  other  ways. 
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MEN'S  &  BOYS' 
DEPARTMENTS 


FURNISHINGS:  BREAD  AND 
BUHER  ON  THE  MAIN  FLOOR 


ITOR  the  department  store,  the  con- 

sistent  strong  man  in  men’s  wear 
has  been  furnishings.  It  has  enjoyed 
high  prestige  among  store  departments 
for  its  record  of  steady  profitability 
and  has  become  a  main  floor  corner¬ 
stone  in  the  process. 

In  the  tough  year  of  1935,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  furnishings  yielded  a  typical 
5.6  per  cent  return  among  stores  in  the 
$5-10  million  volume  group.  By  com¬ 
parison,  the  basement  had  a  2.5  per 
cent  profit  and  total  store  managed 
only  1.1  per  cent.  Clothing  that  year 
lost  .9  per  cent  and  boys’  wear  was  .8 
per  cent  in  the  red.  In  the  high  profit 
year  of  1941,  total  store  turned  in  5.5 
per  cent  in  the  same  group,  but  fur¬ 
nishings  ended  up  with  6.2  per  cent. 

Without  alterations  or  high  sales 
costs,  furnishings — and  its  ally,  hats 
and  caps — has  had  healthy  gross  mar¬ 
gins  over  the  years.  Its  turnover  gen¬ 
erally  matches  the  total  store’s,  its  sales 
per  square  foot  more  than  justify  its 
main  floor  location,  and  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  total  store  sales  has  been  around 
four  per  cent  through  the  past  30  years. 

Beneath  these  best  of  reasons  for  its 
high  standing,  men’s  furnishings  has 
been  additionally  blessed  with  a  few 
subjective  appeab  to  top  manage¬ 
ment.  For  one  thing,  it  is  essentially 
a  woman’s  department  in  a  store  de¬ 
voted  to  women.  Estimates  vary  as  to 
how  much  of  men’s  furnishings  volume 
comes  from  women  shoppers,  but  they 
rarely  go  below  65  per  cent  and  usual¬ 
ly  hover  around  80  per  cent. 

Most  department  store  promotional 
expense  is  aimed  at  getting  the  house¬ 
wife  into  the  store,  and  the  needs  of 
furnishings  dovetail  beautifully.  Nor 
does  the  department  require  a  special 
entrance  or  masculine  decor  to  sell  to 
women  in  search  of  bargains,  replen¬ 
ishment  for  their  husbands’  dresser 


drawers,  or  gifts  for  Uncle  Max. 

Furnishings  fit  comfortably  into  the 
department  store  concept  of  full  as¬ 
sortments  under  one  roof.  They  can 
be  merchandised  by  the  book,  with 
maximum  benefit  to  the  retailer  with 
huge  buying  power.  Small  wonder 
that  the  department  store  has,  “owned 
the  furnishings  business”  for  so  many 
years. 

Th*  Football  Game.  Yet,  like  all  male 
wear,  furnishings  has  had  to  keep  pace 
with  a  changing  held,  and  some  clouds 
no  larger  than  a  shopping  cart  cast  a 
few  shadows  on  its  horizon. 

The  very  heart  of  its  appeal  to 
department  stores  has  attracted  new 
types  of  competition  to  men’s  furnish¬ 
ings.  That  other  women’s  world,  the 
supermarket,  has  discovered  interest¬ 
ing  potentials  in  packaged  underwear, 


hosiery,  belts  and  shirts.  These  shop¬ 
ping  center  hybrids  are  well  out  of  the 
class  of  the  corner  cigar  store  chains 
that  unsuccessfully  tried  to  eat  into  the 
business  during  the  30s,  and  they  may 
prove  more  difiicult  to  repulse. 

Discounters,  too,  have  found  this 
merchandise  easy  to  stock  and  sell. 
Women  still  buy  most  men’s  wear 
items  on  the  basis  of  price,  not  style, 
and  this  fact  has  precipitated  a  revival 
of  interest  in  that  grand  old  game  of 
merchandise  football  so  popular  in 
the  30s. 

These  new  outlets  prosper  by  kick¬ 
ing  around  the  price  of  stretch  socks, 
underwear,  shirts  imported  from  low- 
wage  countries,  cheap  jewelry  sets, 
belts,  wallets,  and  similar  items.  Too 
often,  the  department  store  has  tried 
to  get  back  into  the  game — with  debat¬ 
able  benefits.  When  it  continues  to 


The  Echo  Chamber 


Comments  about  male  apparel  in 
the  department  store  were  few  and  far 
between  in  the  early  days  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  As  the  department's  problems 
and  potentials  caught  the  attention 
of  management,  however,  statements 
about  men's  and  boys'  wear  appeared 
in  NRDGA  publications  with  greater 
frequency,  if  not  variety.  Here  is  a 
selection  of  quotes  made  by  retailers 
about  male  apparel  over  the  past  50 
years.  Can  you  tell  when  they  were 
first  uttered? 

A.  "Everything  points  to  a  new  trend 
towards  better  dress  ...  all  it  needs 
is  sound  promotion." 

B.  "Larger  turnover,  fewer  price  lines, 
careful  buying  would  help  de¬ 
crease  markdowns  in  men's  wear." 


C.  "The  trend  to  charge  for  alterations 
is  gaining  ground  nationally." 

D.  "The  manufacturer  accepts  more  | 

orders  than  he  can  handle  ...  he  | 
doesn't  deliver  on  time,  and  then 
only  in  broken  shipments.  We  must 
buy  1 60%  of  our  needs  in  order  to 
receive  100%  delivery  ..."  ! 

E.  "Oxford  gray  suits  are  a  uniformi 
We  need  a  trend  to  lights— gray,  | 
tan,  blue— in  patterns  with  a  bit  of 
boldness." 

F.  "Cooperation  between  retailer  and 

manufacturer  is  necessary  to  pro-  j 
mote  style  in  men's  wear."  | 

(DATES:  A.-1926;  B.-1931;  C.-1933; 
D.-1914;  E.-1933;  F.-1925,  1936,  ‘ 

1947,  1952,  1958,  and  etc.) 
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makes  it  possible  for  a  manufa(:turer 
to  offer  helps  to  retailers,  and  appears 
to  be  felt  most  keenly  by  the  larger 
stores. 

Back  in  1937,  when  national  brands 
were  not  the  heavyweights  they  are 
today,  a  retailer  wrote:  “It  is  more 
important  to  impress  the  store’s  name 
upon  customers  than  a  brand  name 
.  .  .  people  regard  a  brand  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  temporary  nature.”  The 
permanence  of  brands  having  been 
well  established  by  now,  they  occa¬ 
sionally  receive  a  more  direct  form  of 
obloquy.  Charges  of  stores  selling 
their  independence  for  “measly  adver¬ 
tising  dollars,”  and  “buying  advertis¬ 
ing  rather  than  quality,  fashion  or 
price,”  have  turned  the  air  blue  more 
than  once. 

With  its  traditional  emphasis  upon 
branded  merchandise,  the  men’s  fur¬ 
nishings  department  finds  itself  right 
in  the  middle.  However,  most  observ¬ 
ers  feel  that  the  department  gains  more 
Heavyweights.  Yet  there  is  discontent  than  it  loses  by  carrying  national 

with  national  brands,  too.  It  stems  brands;  that  the  branded  houses  in 

from  the  same  element — bigness — that  men’s  wear  are  well  established,  con- 


techniques,  fabrics,  salesmanship  at 
the  counter  were  generally  pioneered 
by  these  suppliers. 

Advertising  has  remained  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  a  brand  can  offer,  how¬ 
ever;  there’s  nothing  like  stocking 
merchandise  someone  else  has  “sold” 
for  you.  And  when  a  manufacturer 
offers  cold  cash  to  help  a  retailer  ad¬ 
vertise  the  same  name  locally,  the  com¬ 
bination  proves  irresistible. 

Out  of  a  number  of  manufacturer 
aids  listed  in  the  Stores  survey,  co¬ 
operative  advertising  money  was  rated 
first  by  buyers,  outdistancing  the  sec¬ 
ond  most  popular  type  of  help  (in¬ 
formative  labeling)  by  almost  two  to 
one.  “Local  advertising”  ran  a  strong 
third,  closely  followed  by  sales  training 
aids  and  display  help.  National  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  manufacturer  through 
TV  and  magazines  was  checked  by  less 
than  15  |jer  cent  of  the  men’s  wear 
buyers. 


play  its  main  strength — broad  assort¬ 
ments  in  a  traffic  location — it  reaffirms 
its  “ownership”  of  the  furnishings 
field. 


Brand  Land.  Of  the  nationally-adver¬ 
tised  men’s  wear  brands,  the  best 
known  are  in  furnishings.  Names  like 
Arrow,  Cooper,  Hickok.  Interwoven, 
Manhattan.  Reis.  Van  Huesen  and  Tru- 
Val  have  graced  the  department  for 
years.  These  were  among  the  first  to 
advertise  to  the  consumer  through 
mass  media.  When  garment  quality 
became  a  very  real  problem  during  the 
30s,  it  was  comforting  to  have  a  reput¬ 
able  brand  name  to  lean  on.  A  parade 
of  selling  aids  came  from  the  branded 
houses,  among  them  packages  designed 
to  sell  themselves  and  some  of  the  first 
self-selection  fixtures  used  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Advances  in  stockkeeping 


BEFORE  SELF-SELECTION— An  at>ortin«nt  ditploy  of  a  coupU  of 
dozon  bolts  occupiod  aight  or  10  linaor  faat  of  floor  space.  The 
stock  itself  was  in  austere  concealment.  Today,  this  showcase  is 
described  as  a  "coffin-type  unit." 


TODAY'S  EXPOSED  MERCHANDISE-The  merchandise  has  come  out 
into  the  open,  speeding  the  sales  transaction,  inviting  the  impulse 
purchase.  Such  a  fixture  as  this  is  a  gift  shop  in  itself.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  open  selling  has  encouraged  manufacturers  to 
broaden  their  lines,  including  a  whole  array  of  grooming,  bar  and 
desk  accessories  as  well  as  the  traditional  furnishings  department 
items.  (Both  photos  from  Hickok.) 
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Handk«rchi«ft  ar«  likaly  to  b«  a  naglectad 
itam  in  tha  ovaroga  man's  furnishings  da- 
partmanl,  yat  storas  that  hava  baan  par- 
suadad  to  sot  up  a  wall-baloncad,  com¬ 
pact  faction  for  thosa  ora  ganorally  much 
plaosad  with  tha  rasuits.  This  unit  is  ona 
of  savorol  designod  by  Dumont  Handkar- 
chiafs.  Inc.,  rocontly  liconsad  to  monufoc- 
turo  and  tall  undar  tha  Hickok  brand. 


Moving  }he  Merchandise: 
Packages,  Fixtures,  Promotions 


Ut  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  and  Pioneer  Industries,  Inc.,  workad  together  on  a  hardhitting  Father's 
Day  promotion  this  year.  Tha  store  adopted  tha  Pioneer  promotion  theme,  "Dad's  Worth  His  Weight 
in  Gold,"  which  tied  in  with  the  fashion  importance  of  gold  as  a  men's  accessory  color.  This  window 
was  one  of  several.  Posters  throughout  tha  store  invited  shoppers  to  the  man's  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment.  And  a  turban-topped  "swami"  offered  to  "guess  your  weight,"  giving  away  samples  of 


Man's  furnishings  have  been  responsible  for  soma  of  tha  most  famous 
American  trademarks,  possibly  because  an  essentially  conservative  industry 
wot  always  willing  to  stay  with  a  good  thing  long  enough  for  it  to  become 
truly  a  household  word — a  matter  of  at  least  a  generation.  The  kneeling 
figure  (above)  of  the  Paris  Gorter  brand  was  introduced  about  1914.  A.  Stein 
&  Co.  kept  to  the  tradition  of  this  trademark  while  pioneering  modern 
packaging,  first  for  garters,  than  for  suspenders  and  belts.  Its  fixturing  inno¬ 
vations  began  with  small  counter  top  cedar  chests,  have  progressed  to  com¬ 
plete  stock  and  selling  units  of  the  type  shown  here.  This  company  was  also 
the  pioneer  of  the  "look  your  best  to  do  your  best"  kind  of  promo¬ 
tions  used  by  tha  AIMBW  today.  In  1935  Stein  ran  a  "Dress  Up  America" 
campaign  attacking  "sloppy  sox"  as  a  symbol  of  failure  and  indifference. 


Pioneer's  Mark  11  toiletries  when  he  foiled.  For  each  of  his  scheduled  appearances  on  the  main 


floor,  an  eight-foot  announcement  placard  and  a  scale  ware  pulled  out,  promptly  drawing  crowds. 
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lutionized  men’s  wear,  but  the  furnish¬ 
ings  area  has  found  it  much  to  its 
liking. 

First  and  foremost,  it  enabled  the 
retailer  to  bring  his  merchandise  out 
from  behind  the  counter  and  place  it 
within  the  customer’s  reach.  Packag¬ 
ing  has  prevented  markdowns  due  to 
soiling;  selling  costs  have  been  cut; 
through  impulse  sales  and  multiple 
unit  packaging,  self-selection  has 
helped  to  move  more  merchandise 
faster,  and  stock-keeping  has  become 
easier  and  more  efficient. 

Today’s  units  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
first  open  selling  racks  of  the  30s. 
Manufacturers  have  constantly  rede¬ 
signed  and  improved  both  packages 
and  fixtures — sometimes  to  the  point 
where  they  appear  to  be  as  much  in 
the  fixture  business  as  in  shirts,  socks, 
underwear  or  belts! 

As  with  brand  advertising,  however, 
some  department  stores  have  come  to 
feel  that  the  fixtures  and  packages  on 
their  sales  floors  promote  the  manufac¬ 
turer  at  the  expense  of  the  store.  Top 
managements  alert  to  this  problem 
have  attempted  to  establish  policies 
that  will  leave  their  stores  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  control  of  self-selection  ele- 


styles,  growing  competition  and  the 
loss  of  merchandise  classifications  to 
new  men’s  wear  departments,  furnish- 
1  MEN’S  A  BOYS'  ings  has  become  a  tighter  operation  in 

•  DEPARTMENTS  recent  years.  Policies  practiced  for 

decades  have  been  re-examined.  Sec- 
sistent  advertisers  who  do  not  have  to  ond  or  third  brands  have  been  elimi- 

“buy”  their  way  into  the  department  nated  where  one  or  two  will  do.  Mer- 

store;  and  that  abuses  in  men’s  wear  chandisers  have  discovered  it  pays  to 

do  not  approach  those  in  some  other  be  important  to  a  resource,  and,  in 

fields.  many  cases,  the  differences  between 

lines  are  becoming  narrower.  The 
Privacy.  Men’s  furnishings  have  had  balance  between  national  and  private 

the  safety  valve  of  private  brands  to  brands  has  been  carefully  adjusted,  as 

ease  this  situation.  Three  out  of  four  has  the  “mix”  of  price  lines.  In  short, 

respondents  to  the  Stores  survey  re-  furnishings  departments  have  learned 

ported  carrying  private  brands.  The  they  must  play  their  strong  points  to 

majority  of  these  indicated  that  staple  a  fare-thee-well. 

furnishings  have  been,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  the  prime  outlets  for  this  Exposure.  Since  main  floor  traffic  has 
type  of  merchandise.  been  one  of  the  strongest  of  these 

Furnishings  merchandisers  have  points,  it  was  only  natural  for  the 

long  appreciated  the  flexibility  offered  department  to  embrace  open  selling 

by  a  private  label.  It  allows  greater  wholeheartedly.  The  technique  was  de¬ 
markups.  fills  certain  price  gaps  left  veloped  originally  by  brand  manufac- 

by  the  brands  and  builds  up  the  store’s  turers  seeking  extra  prominence  and 

name.  A  growing  amount  of  imported  more  sales  for  their  goods, 

merchandise,  at  both  the  luxury  and  Self-selection  is  also  of  course  the 
bargain  levels,  is  being  handled  in  the  element  that  revolutionized  food  sell- 
same  manner.  ing  and  generated  many  new  types  of 

Under  pressure  from  changing  retail  outlets.  It  has  not  quite  revo- 


History  of  Self-Selection 

Thate  two  fixtures  span  the  whole  development  of  self- 
selection  selling  in  the  men's  furnishings  department. 
The  prewar  model,  below,  used  only  a  small  part  of  its 
space  for  the  packaged,  pick-up  merchandise;  reserves 
were  handy,  however,  in  boxes  on  shelves  facing  the 
customer.  Today's  version,  left,  presents  three  times  os 
much  merchandise  in  the  same  amount  of  floor  space. 
(Both  photos  from  Cooper.) 
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NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y 


350  FIFTH  AVENUE 


A  SOFT  cushion  sole,  without  bulk,  that  gives 
the  wearer  foot-comfort  never  before  obtain¬ 
able.  There  is  no  better  way  to  build  good  will 
...every  sale  makes  a  steady  customer... repeats 
are  a  certainty.  You  never  had  if  so  soffl 


DEALER  HELPS  AVAILABLE 


sof'  sole  RIBTIDE 

Luxurious  BAN-LON  in  the  smart,  new,  novelty  (link  &  link) 
weave.  All  popular  colors,  medium  weight.  Fits  sizes  1 0  to  1 3. 
$1.25  Retail . $8.50  DOZ. 

sof'  sole  BAN-LON 

Genuine  6x3  rib.  A  fine,  light-weight  sock  in  twelve  colors 
including  the  current  favorites.  Fits  sizes  10  to  13. 

$1.00  Retail . $7.00  Doz. 

sor  sole  HI-HO 

Over-the-calf  length.  Light  weight  and  snug  fitting  BAN-LON 
sock  in  6x3  rib.  All  wanted  colors.  Fits  sizes  10  to  13. 

$1.50  Retail . $10.00  Doz. 

sof'  sole  GOLD  AWARD 

A  medium  weight,  luxury  sock  in  Orion  and  Wool.  Genuine 
6x3  rib  construction.  Nine  popular  colors.  Sizes  10  to  13. 

$1.50  Retail . $10.00  Doz. 
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ments,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

One  disturbing  aspect  about  the 
developing  strength  of  brands,  mani¬ 
fested  through  open  hxturing,  cooper¬ 
ative  ad  programs,  inventory-taking 
by  salesmen  and  similar  merchandis¬ 
ing  “helps,”  is  that  the  buyer  tends  to 
lose  touch  with  his  department.  The 
combination  of  brand  dominance  and 
basic  assortments  makes  furnishings 
particularly  vulnerable  in  this  respect. 

Many  observers  state  that  a  return 
to  merchandising  fundamentals,  with 
the  buyer  spending  more  time  on  the 
floor  with  his  stock  and  his  salespeople, 
is  needed.  Perhaps  equally  pressing  is 
the  need  for  the  furnishings  buyer  to 
be  around  to  spot  the  many  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  continually  pop  up  in 
furnishings. 

The  gift  business,  for  example,  has 
considerable  potential  for  growth. 
Boutique  shops  in  the  men’s  depart¬ 
ments,  featuring  items  other  than  ap¬ 
parel,  have  proved  highly  successful. 
Separate  section  opportunities  are 


UNDERWEAI 

3,850,000 


November,  1912 


Local  advertising  by  a  na¬ 
tional  manufacturer  has  a 
long  history.  This  ad  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  New  York 
Times  in  1912;  said:  "Facts 
and  figures  prove  that  every 
third  man  in  New  York  City 
wears  Reis  Underwear." 


oOTeitBoS.  NewYcwk  i 


available  to  furnishings  as  well  as 
clothing,  particularly  in  the  young 
men’s  domain.  Indeed,  traditionally 
styled  shirts  with  button  down  collars 
of  just  the  right  length  epitomize  the 
“Ivy”  influence.  A  small  group  of  re¬ 
sources  has  specialized  in  these  styles, 
encouraging  a  separate  merchandising 


approach.  Lately,  manufacturers  with 
conventional  assortments  have  added 
special  collections  of  these  styles. 

Much  of  its  firepower  has  been  taken 
from  it,  but  the  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment  is  still  the  strong  man  in  men’s 
wear — and  will  remain  so  as  it  singles 
out  new  targets  for  its  arsenal. 


TAILORED  CLOTHING:  A  NECESSARY  EVIL? 


contacted  for  this  study  angrily  de¬ 
nounced  this  attitude  as  a  sample  of 
careless  thinking  that  has  itself  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  department  store’s  poor 
performance  in  clothing.  Further,  they 
point  out  that  the  traditional  image  of 
the  store  is  damaged  when  its  men’s 
clothing  department  lacks  a  strong 
fashion  flavor  of  its  own.) 

Of  the  total  amount  of  men’s  suits, 
overcoats,  topcoats  and  sport  coats  dis¬ 
tributed  three  years  ago,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  share  was  around  17  per 
cent.  This  figure  comes  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Credit  Office,  which  further  re¬ 
ports  that  specialty  stores  sold  55  per 
cent,  manufacturer-owned  chains  19 


’S  clothing  has  long  been  con- 
sidered  a  problem  child,  but  the 
problems  it  has  posed  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  over  the  past  50  years  have 
seemed  more  geriatric  than  pediatric. 

Here  are  some  symptoms.  Men’s 
clothing  has  been  traditionally  consid¬ 
ered  a  “no-profit  department”  for  the 
store.  While  this  isn’t  true  in  the  lit¬ 
eral  sense,  its  slow  turnover,  large 
stock  investment,  heavy  alteration 
costs,  big  markdowns  and  insignificant 
discounts  give  it  a  certain  pallor  when 
contrasted  with  furnishings  or  sports¬ 
wear.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  spe¬ 
cial  handling  because  it  must  pitch  its 
appeal  to  men  in  a  store  that  is 


geared  to  serve  women. 

These  and  other  factors  have  caused 
more  than  one  top  management  to 
wonder  whether  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle.  A  few  have  decided  it  isn’t 
and  have  abolished  their  clothing  de¬ 
partments  in  favor  of  expanded  fur¬ 
nishings  and  sportswear  sections. 


Historical  Bias?  Most  stores,  however, 
have  simply  assigned  clothing  to  the 
limbo  of  a  “necessary  evil,”  deeming 
it  an  accommodation  that  has  to  be 
offered  lest  the  store’s  total  image  of 
quality,  assortment  and  service  suffer. 
(More  than  a  few  department  store 
merchandisers  and  clothing  resources 
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When  Is  Your  Store  Image 
Not  An  Image? 


Answer:  When  it’s  a  false 

or  a  double  image,  and  then  it 
means  less,  not  more  business.  On 
the  other  hand  when  the  store  image 
you  build,  through  advertising, 
window  display  and  in-store  sell¬ 
ing,  is  a  true  one  ...  a  real  ‘reflec¬ 
tion’  of  what  your  store  is  and  does 
for  its  customers  . . .  people  are  con¬ 
vinced  by  it.  And,  a  convinced 
person  is  one  in  a  buying  mood. 

The  other  secret  of  a  successful 
store  image  is:  choose  your  single, 
most  honest  point  of  view  about 


yourself  .  .  .  then  present  it  — 
straight  and  clear.  If  you  sell  style 
. . .  stick  to  it.  Your  customers  will 
know  where  you  stand.  The  same 
goes  for  value  ...  or  service.  Of 
course,  your  store  serves  its  com¬ 
munity  —  and  so  has  a  variety  of 
points  of  view  to  offer.  But,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  choosing  one  main 
aspect  of  what  you  have  to  offer, 
and  presenting  it  honestly,  you  pro¬ 
mote  the  kind  of  confidence  that 
brings  customers  to  your  store  — 
and  brings  them  back  again. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  WORSTED -TEX 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Woisted-Tex  (R)  .  Tropi-Tcx  (R)  •  (Uislom-Tex  (R)  .  Ivy  Ix'agiie  (R)  •  "10- Mouther”  (R)  •  D30-SPS  TM 


Note:  People  have  asked  us  about  National  Brands  choose  a  store  at  which  to  purchase  it.  The  store 
and  Store  Image.  We  think  it’s  simple.  Whatever  that  features  nationally  advertised  brands  enhances 
nationally  advertised  brand  a  man  buys— he  has  to  its  image  and  brings  the  consumer  in  to  buy. 
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per  cent,  and  mail  order  houses  9  per  indicate  that  there  must  be  something 

cent.  Of  course,  this  doesn’t  preclude  about  clothing  that  the  department 

an  eventually  larger  share  for  the  de-  store  has  not  found  to  its  liking — and 
partment  store  (typical  clothing  sales  vice  versa, 
in  all  stores  were  up  5  per  cent  last 

year,  according  to  MOR ) .  But  it  does  Early  Days.  The  men’s  clothing  indus¬ 
try  as  it  operates  today  took  shape 

»  between  1900  and  1920.  During  that 

period,  manufacturers  learned  they 
could  bypass  jobbers  and  sell  directly 
to  retailers;  they  came  to  terms  with 
organized  labor;  a  few  discovered  the 
virtues  of  a  one-price  policy,  and  some 
began  to  advertise  their  brands  na¬ 
tionally.  ( Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  start¬ 
ed  it  in  1906  with  a  series  of  small  ads 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post). 

When  the  Big  Price  Cut  of  the  20s 
got  started,  the  ensuing  competition 
gave  several  manufacturers  the  idea 
of  bypassing  their  customers  to  get 
at  the  consumers  themselves.  Chain 
stores  had  demonstrated  that  little  or 
no  profits  from  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  were  more  than  offset  by  returns 
from  their  retail  sales.  By  1929,  close 
to  300  men’s  wear  chains  did  about  23 
per  cent  of  the  total  business. 

Independent  men’s  wear  specialists 
also  thrived  in  this  period.  Prohibi¬ 
tion  helped  bring  them  down  from 
the  “walk-up-one-flight-and-save”  loca¬ 
tions  when  it  closed  the  corner  saloons 
and  haberdashers  took  over  the  leases. 

In  1929,  the  peak  year  recorded, 
there  were  over  17,000  men’s  and 
boys’  clothing  stores  and  close  to 
11,000  furnishings  stores.  Twenty-five 
years  later,  their  number  had  shrunk 
to  13,400  and  5,800  respectively.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  does  not 
publish  data  on  the  number  of  men’s 
wear  stores  owned  outright  or  in  part 
by  the  manufacturers,  but  this  trend 
has  continued  and  is  accelerating. 


and  the  [\KA  was  perhaps  the  nadir 
of  relations  between  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers.  It  was  also  a  low 
point  for  branded  clothing.  Retailers 
purchased  the  minimum  amounts  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  franchise  and 
bought  the  balance  of  their  stocks  from 
marginal  producers  at  a  better  price. 
This  induced  brand  manufacturers  to 
bring  out  second  lines  at  lower  prices. 
Clothing  racks  showed  more  of  the 
latest  styles  in  labels  than  in  suits  after 
a  while. 

Private  brands  grew  between  wan 
because  of  the  small  number  of  adver¬ 
tised  brands  and  the  large  number  of 
small,  unbranded  producers.  There 
was  a  natural  attraction  between  many 
small  retailers  and  a  large  producer, 
just  as  there  was  an  attraction  between 
a  large  department  store  and  many 
small  producers.  Nature  is  full  of  such 
symbiotic  relationships. 

This,  plus  the  fact  that  so  many 
urban  clothing  chains  were  owned  by 
large  manufacturers,  saw  specialty 
stores  become  the  main  outlets  for  well- 
known  clothing  brands.  The  depart¬ 
ment  stores  started  adding  advertised 
brands  in  the  40s,  and  now  maintain 
a  judicious  balance  between  national 
and  private  brands. 


1910— This  "youth's  convertible  raincoat"  (for 
$4.75)  was  described  by  Macy's  as  "an  excellent 
coat  for  general,  everyday  wear,  and  will  render 
you  the  most  perfect  satisfaction." 


Alterations:  The  Whipping  Boy. 

Through  its  history,  the  clothing  d^ 
partment  has  been  plagued  by  the  high 
cost  of  alterations.  It  is  a  large  factor 
contributing  to  the  department’s  “no 
profit”  reputation,  but  it  is  hardly  the 
whole  story. 

This  was  pointed  out  at  a  1931 
NRDGA  meeting  by  a  merchandiser 
who  noted  that  “buying  only  twice  a 
year,  three  to  six  months  in  advance 
of  the  season  and  relying  on  close-outs 
in  between”  deserves  equal  or  greater 
blame. 

Yet  the  alterations  problem  remained 
the  favorite  whipping  boy  of  clothing 
men  for  years.  They  blamed  its  high 
costs  on  “hand-to-mouth  buying”  that 
leaves  stocks  with  incomplete  sizes; 
poor  salesmanship,  or  the  anxiety  to 
make  the  sale  despite  the  greater  alter¬ 
ations  that  the  wrong  size  suit  in¬ 
quires;  poor  alterations  work  (re-alter- 


The  Buyers'  Market.  The  rise  of  group 
buying  at  the  beginning  of  the  20s  and 
its  deflationary  effect  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  buyer’s  importance  forces  a 
qualified  description  of  that  period  as 
a  “buyers’  market.”  The  term  only 
applied  to  market  conditions — which 
were  wild  and  woolly.  ( Synthetics 
were  not  on  the  scene  yet.) 

This  period  between  World  War  I 


1924— Montgomery  Ward  offered  the  "Broadway 
Style"  suit,  of  "all  wool  cassimere"  with  "yoke 
and  box  plaits  in  front  and  back,  and  rounded 
patch  pockets  with  fancy  button  flaps."  (Photo 
from  Warshaw  Collection.) 
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ing  was  said  to  cause  up  to  10  per  cent 
of  total  alteration  costs  in  a  1930  sur¬ 
vey);  lack  of  proper  busheling  equip¬ 
ment;  improperly  designed  garments 
from  the  manufacturer,  and  fitters 
with  a  compulsion  for  making  unnec¬ 
essary  changes. 

The  way  out  of  all  these  headaches 
always  glimmered  in  the  distance: 
charge  for  alterations! 

Competition  held  the  answer.  In 
1931,  a  merchandise  manager  said: 
“Charging  for  alterations  is  impracti¬ 
cal;  the  low-price  chain  store  competi¬ 
tion  won’t  do  it.”  In  1960,  a  buyer 
said:  “Local  competition  prevents 
charging;  retailers  have  no  guts  to 
do  it.’’ 

One  out  of  five  stores  surveyed  for 
this  article  charge  for  all  alterations. 
Another  20  per  cent  charge  for  pro¬ 
motional  goods  only. 

Despite  this  stalemate,  some  prog- 
gress  has  been  made  elsewhere.  Last 
year’s  typical  alterations  cost  was  4.6 
per  cent  of  clothing  sales  for  all  stores 
in  the  MOR  survey.  The  figure  has 
been  both  lower  and  higher  in  the  past, 
indicating  that  it  takes  constant  atten¬ 
tion  lest  alterations  get  out  of  control. 

Retailers  have  also  come  to  realize 
that  modern  equipment  will  save  time 
and  labor  in  the  workroom.  Some 
large  stores  with  branches  have  com¬ 
bined  all  women’s  and  men’s  tailoring 
in  one  large  busheling  department  to 
take  advantage  of  this.  Groups  of 
smaller  stores  have  banded  together  to 
use  joint  tailoring  facilities  for  the 
same  reason.  About  40  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  to  Stores’  survey  are  in 
centralized  busheling  plans. 

Manufacturers'  Part.  Other  help  comes 
from  the  manufacturer.  Pre-cuffed 
slacks,  for  example,  will  save  a  basic 
alteration  cost.  Whether  that  saving  is 
given  back  in  the  form  of  a  larger  stock 
investment  remains  to  be  seen.  Cloth¬ 
ing  firms  continue  to  offer  help  to  re¬ 


tailers  in  laying  out  their  workrooms, 
training  fittters  and  salesmen.  The 
greatest  help  they  can  give,  retailers 
feel,  is  in  adjusting  suit  models  to  the 
proper  dimensions  in  each  size.  The 
American  male  is  getting  larger,  and 
this  plays  hob  with  old  size  standards. 
Manufacturers  feel  that  stores  will  ac¬ 
complish  as  much  by  carrying  enough 
sizes.  At  the  moment,  it’s  a  draw. 

The  Good  Old  Summortima.  In  1932, 
the  NRDGA’s  new  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group  led  a  national  drive  for  an 
official  “opening”  for  summer  suits. 
Stores  mounted  window  displays  show¬ 
ing  a  48-ounce  difference  between  win¬ 
ter  and  summer  wardrobes,  and  the 
correct  way  to  keep  cool  for  all  sum¬ 
mer  occasions.  It  may  seem  hard  to 
believe,  but  the  goal  was  to  convince 
men  that  it  was  perfectly  acceptable  to 
wear  lightweight  clothes.  Aided  by 
the  kind  of  good,  hot  weather  retailers 
always  deserve  in  June,  a  50  per  cent 
sales  increase  was  reported  for  the  first 
week  of  the  promotion. 

Light,  Lighter,  Lightest.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  synthetic  fibers  that  afford 
neat  appearance  and  wasbability  in 
lightweight  suitings  has  since  made  hot 
weather  a  minor  factor  in  the  sale  of 
summer  clothing.  In  1959,  more  than 
one-third  of  all  suits  produced  were  in 
fabrics  weighing  less  than  11  ounces 
per  yard.  ( That  weight  was  considered 
rather  light  for  a  “tropical”  25  years 
ago;  in  England  it  is  a  common  weight 
for  summer  suits  today. ) 

When  wash-and-wear  suits  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fabrics  and  synthetic/ cotton 
blends  reached  their  first  peak  of  pop¬ 
ularity  a  few  years  ago,  the  clothing 
industry  was  quick  to  voice  some  res¬ 
ervations.  The  lower  priced  suits  were 
“killing”  the  better  all-wool  tropical 
business,  it  was  claimed.  Likewise,  the 
spring  season  had  become  moribund 
as  men  wore  summer  suits  from  May 
through  September.  Recent  attempts 
to  revive  the  spring  season  have  been 
helped  by  the  development  of  “mid¬ 
weight”  blends  of  polyester  and  worst¬ 
ed  around  the  eight-  or  nine-ounce 
weight. 


Ivy:  What's  In  A  Noma?  As  important 
as  the  lightweight  trend  has  been,  it 
must  take  a  back  seat  to  “Ivy.”  Call 
it  “natural  shoulder,”  “traditional 
cut.”  or  by  any  other  euphemism  (for 
some  reason  the  men’s  wear  trade  is 
allergic  to  “Ivy”),  it  has  been  the 
most  important  single  style  develop¬ 
ment  in  men’s  wear  history. 

Details  of  the  style  itself  and  how 
it  spread  from  Eastern  campuses  to  the 
great  world  outside  are  too  well  known 
to  bear  repetition  here.  There  are  at 
least  three  salient  points  that  should 
be  made  about  its  influence,  however. 

First,  it  is  considerably  more  than  a 
temporary  fashion  that  has  its  day  and 
then  departs.  Ivy  styling  has  remained 
to  become  a  b{isic  style  classification 
in  men’s  clothing. 

As  part  of  the  clothing  repertory, 
it  takes  its  place  alongside  the  conven¬ 
tional  model  (sometimes  called  the 
“American  Nothing”  because  of  its 
special  lack  of  distinction),  and  the 
upcoming  Continental  style. 

The  second  point  about  Ivy  is  that 
it  has  several  faces.  The  natural  shoul¬ 
der  suit  is  one.  The  pleatless  front 
trouser  is  another.  There  are  countless 
variations  cross-pollinating  each  other 
to  produce  a  total  fashion  image  load¬ 
ed  with  sales  appeal. 

Divide  and  Conquer:  The  Separate 
Shop.  The  third  point  has  to  do  with 
the  way  Ivy  is  sold.  Here  we  must 
change  names. 

Separate  “natural  shoulder”  shops 
have  had  phenomenal  success — in 
every  type  of  retail  outlet.  Their  orig¬ 
inal  form  was  the  small  specialty  store 
that  catered  exclusively  to  the  style  in 
all  its  manifestations.  It  offered  a 
complete  and  authentic  assortment  of 
clothing,  furnishings,  sportswear  and 
accessories.  All  were  coordinated  to 
produce  a  narrow,  conservative,  gen¬ 
erally  dull  look. 

The  lure  of  separate  shops  for  nat¬ 
ural  shoulder  merchandise  has  spread 
throughout  the  field.  Popular  priced 
men’s  wear  chains  have  experimented 
with  them.  Montgomery  Ward  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  planning  some  pilot  set¬ 
ups.  Buying  offices  have  had  to  accom- 
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Th«  Separate  Shop 

A  man's  world  atmosphere  is  conveyed  in  a 
separate  shop  like  this  one  at  Gimbels,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Masculine  decor,  wall  paneling,  a  casual 
display  of  sport  shirts  and  sweaters  on  the  table- 
tops  are  standard  components  for  these  highly 
successful  special  sections.  Buyers  stress  that  the 
merchandise,  like  the  setting,  must  fit  into  a  single, 
well  defined  fashion  image. 


man.  But,  he  warns,  the  merchandise 
assortments  in  these  special  sections 
must  be  “simon  pure.”  Narrow  ranges 
will  suffice  provided  they  are  just  what 
the  knowledgeable  customer  wants. 


Ground  Rules.  There  are  other  rules 
for  separate  shops,  codified  by  experts 
from  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

They  must  have  their  own  special 
flavor  and  offer  some  privacy  in  sur¬ 
roundings  that  blend  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Price  appeal  and  clearances 
won’t  work;  indeed,  they  weaken  the 
total  impression  a  special  shop  makes. 
Salespeople  must  be  young,  preferably 
college  students  or  recent  alumni  who 
talk  the  language  and  model  the  cor¬ 
rect  styles.  The  pace  is  generally  slow¬ 
er  and  can’t  be  “peaked”  by  promo- 
Customers  for  traditional  merchan-  tions. 
disc  are  mainly  in  the  15  to  35-year 
group,  and  center  around  the  college 
students  and  males  starting  on  a  career. 

This  group  has  been  the  specialty 
store’s  clientele  for  years. 

Charles  Wiggen,  male  wear  mer¬ 
chandiser  at  Abraham  &  Straus,  points 
out  that  separate  shops  give  the  de¬ 
partment  store  an  opportunity  to  hold 
on  to  the  male  customer  from  boyhood 
to  alumni  status.  A  &  S  now  has  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  such  shops,  starting  with  one  for 
high  school  students  (actually  boys’ 
wear  and  the  Boys  Scout  section  pre¬ 
cede  it)  and  continuing  through  a  tra¬ 
ditional  University  Row  for  young  men 
and  an  Alumni  Shop  for  the  grown 


Th«  Continental  Suit 

This  J.  1.  Hudson  window  in  spring  1959  displayed  the  new 
look  in  men's  wear  and  included  a  manufacturer's  educational 
poster  fully  describing  all  its  details  of  cut. 


modate  the  trend  with  special  divisions 
that  coordinate  “traditional”  merchan¬ 
dise. 


New  Lease  on  Life.  As  the  number  of 
new  “University  Shops,”  “College  Cor¬ 
ners,”  and  “Career  Departments”  mul¬ 
tiply,  it  becomes  plain  that  specializa¬ 
tion  offers  many  potential  cures  for 
the  clothing  department’s  problems. 
Founded  on  fashion,  they  can  give  the 
department  excitement  and  a  sense  of 
direction. 

Many  observers  have  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  department  store’s 
historic  weaknesses  in  men’s  clothing 
can  be  summed  up  in  its  “failure  to 
project  a  fashion  image.”  Trying  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men  is  profitless 
in  clothing. 


Department  Stores  Join  In.  At  a  charac¬ 
teristically  leisurely  pace,  department 
stores  began  to  follow  suit.  Those  that 
determined  from  the  outset  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  completely  separate  and  wholly 
integrated  operation  found  it  “the  most 
successful  thing  we’ve  ever  done,”  as 
one  buyer  put  it.  Those  who  hesitated 
to  take  the  plunge  continued  to  lose 
business  to  alert  competitors.  Manage¬ 
ment’s  support  in  money  and  space 
wasn’t  always  forthcoming.  Even  half¬ 
hearted  efforts  paid  off,  however,  and 
by  now  every  one  has  seen  the  light. 
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As  We  See  Ourselves  .  .  . 


Here  are  some  comments  made  by  department  store  male 
apparel  merchandisers  surveyed  for  this  article  by  STORES. 

"The  importance  of  a  store  to  its  resources  is  increased  by 
the  volume  it  does  with  those  resources.  Only  if  we  mean 
something  to  them  will  we  get  the  kind  of  service  on  deliveries 
and  special  deals  that  help  produce  profit  for  the  depart¬ 
ment.  .  . 

"More  fashion  is  getting  into  the  men's  wear  business, 
thanks  to  progressive  manufacturers  and  organizations  like 
AIMBW.  However,  if  we're  going  to  be  more  like  the  ladies' 
wear  business,  the  manufacturer  is  going  to  have  to  back  up 
his  reorders  on  fashion  merchandise  just  as  they  do  in  ready- 


for  boys'  apparel,  as  it  is  strictly  an  afterthought  with  many 
men's  specialty  stores.  .  . 

"To  me,  the  greatest  single  need  in  merchandising  men's 
and  boys'  wear  ...  is  an  industry-wide  cash  discount.  I  can't 
understand  why  the  big  groups  of  stores  and  buying  offices 
can't  get  together  and  demand  such  action.  .  .  .  Small  stores 
like  ourselves  are  powerless  in  these  matters,  yet  we  know 
that  there  has  to  be  a  cash  discount  now  to  offset  the  addi¬ 
tional  markdowns  caused  by  the  new  styles  and  fads  that 
exist  today.  .  .  ." 

"We  like  our  own  local  advertising;  it  pulls  much  better. 
We  would  rather  do  our  own  display.  Most  manufacturers 
do  not  have  acceptable  material.  .  .  ." 


"The  population  of  boys  is  increasing  tremendously;  style  "Private  brands  will  be  useful  in  the  future  to  combat  the 
in  boys'  apparel  is  improving.  We  are  the  only  real  outlets  threats  of  overselling  of  brand  lines  in  a  given  market.  .  .  ." 


19)5— With  the  itocking  cap  and  knickers 
went  Altman's  "Academy  coat  for  boys," 
having  "large  and  convenient  pockets  to 
hold  books,  skates  or  other  articles."  The 
little  boy's  outfit,  priced  at  $2.90,  was 
described  as  a  "Mon-o'-Wor  Suit"  of 
white  galateo,  with  navy  blue  collar  and 
cuffs  and  black  buttons  and  tie.  (Photo 
from  Warshaw  Collection.) 
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BOYS’  WEAR— 

THE  RAGAMUFFIN  RECLAIMED 


pSYCHIATRISTS  for  the  genera¬ 
tion  now  entering  adulthood  might 
do  well  to  study  style  cycles  in  boys’ 
wear. 

Whereas  males  who  grew  out  of  boy¬ 
hood  before  World  War  II  enjoyed  the 
inalienable  right  to  a  “first  pair  of  long 
pants”  after  interminable  years  in 
knickers,  their  unlucky  younger  broth¬ 
ers  and  sons  have  been  denied  that 
thrill.  They  went  from  diapers  to  long 
pants.  This  lack  may  yet  prove  to  have 
serious  consequences  for  a  generation’s 
psyche. 

The  consequences  to  boys’  wear  re¬ 
tailers  have  been  all  good,  of  course. 
The  boys’  outfit  of  the  20s  and  30s,  of 
which  knickers  were  only  a  part,  has 
changed  more  radically  than  any  other 
in  male  wear.  Gone  are  the  heavy  cor¬ 
duroy  or  wool  jackets  that  lasted  for 
as  many  winter  seasons  as  there  were 


boys  in  the  family  to  wear  them.  Gone 
are  the  knee  socks  that  never  stayed 
up.  Gone  are  the  navy  blue  suits  and 
dress  shirts  that  imprisoned  boys  in 
the  uniforms  of  their  fathers.  They 
are  no  longer  the  “race  of  ragamuffins” 
one  merchandiser  called  them  in  1932. 

Today’s  boy  wears  a  variety  of 
sportswear,  outerwear  and  furnishings 
that  have  their  own  special  look.  Most 
of  these  are  in  the  “Ivy”  style  com¬ 
plex,  and  a  number  were  said  to  be 
inspired  by  the  “Continental”  influ¬ 
ence.  Even  so,  only  a  few  garments  in 
the  boy’s  wardrobe  can  be  considered 
a  cut-down  version  of  Dad’s  clothes 
today.  Boys  know  what  they  want  in 
style;  those  in  their  teens  who  shop  for 
themselves  make  sure  they  get  it,  too. 

No  Side  Line.  Once  the  independence 
of  boys’  wear  styling  was  proclaimed. 
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pressure  was  put  on  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  for  merchandising  these  garments. 
The  full  sales  potential  of  the  depart¬ 
ment — which  leapfrogged  ahead  with 
the  birthrate  following  World  War  II 
— couldn’t  be  realized  if  boys’  wear 
was  to  continue  to  be  a  side  line  for 
the  men’s  wear  buyer. 

The  casual  impulse  that  created  so 
many  new  garments  for  boys  required 
the  same  close  attention  to  item  buying 
as  it  did  in  men’s  wear.  There  was  a 
bigger  market  to  cover;  new  resources 
continued  to  spring  up.  Straddling 
between  items  and  basic  assortments 
became  a  requirement.  Clearly,  boys’ 
wear  merchandising  was  tending 


towards  a  ready-to-wear  approach. 

A  few  stores  have  tried  to  improve 
the  situation  by  bringing  their  boys’ 
wear  operations  under  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  aegis  of  girls’  wear,  feeling  that  the 
latter  is  more  closely  keyed  to  the 
needs  of  ready-to-wear.  But  the  boys’ 
wear  market  is  not  yet  quite  ready  to 
gear  itself  to  the  same  pace. 

From  the  store’s  point  of  view,  sepa¬ 
rating  boys’  wear  from  men’s  wear — 
particularly  in  the  smaller  size  ranges 
— makes  some  sense.  The  same  mother 
buys  back-to-school  clothes  for  her  son 
and  daughter  on  the  same  shopping 
trip,  so  why  shouldn’t  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  promote  and  sell  side  by  side? 

Teeming  Teens.  Part  of  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  prep  or  teen  age 
department  is  closer  in  spirit  to  men’s 
wear  than  to  the  smaller  ranges  in 


boys’  wear.  Special  shops  for  the  high  f 
school  set  have  proved  as  successful  as 
natural  shoulder  shops  in  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  They  bridge  the  gap  between 
boys’  wear  and  men’s  wear,  and  they  j 
are  important  means  for  keeping  a  boy  [ 
a  customer.  They  are  a  far  cry  from  i 
the  “Pie  Clubs”  and  “Sky  Climber 
Clubs”  of  30  years  ago. 

At  Loveman’s  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
a  “VIP  Shop”  has  been  established  on  ^ 
the  main  floor  next  to  the  men’s  store. 

It  caters  to  teenagers  who  no  longer 
want  to  trek  upstairs  to  the  hoys’  de¬ 
partment  (adjacent  to  children’s  wear). 
Merchandise  in  this  separate  shop  is  in  { 
the  traditional  vein,  bears  a  special  ^ 
label,  and  is  sold  by  a  young  man  just 
out  of  college  plus  a  college  student 
working  part  time. 

By  paying  adequate  attention  to  the 
young  male’s  herd  instinct  and  set¬ 
ting  up  special  preserves  in  which  he 
can  roam,  the  department  store  can 
c  apture  more  of  this  important  teenage 
business  (  the  waves  of  children  five  | 
and  ten  years  ago  are  now  waves  of 
teenagers. ) 

Living  in  the  Future.  As  has  been  inti¬ 
mated,  there  is  a  dividing  line  in  the 
last  50-year  period  of  the  men’s  and  ■ 
boys’  wear  business.  It  falls  some¬ 
where  in  the  50s,  when  fashion  sud-  ' 
denly  flexed  its  muscles  to  send  so 
many  old  practices  and  concepts  flying. 

That  fine  line  quite  properly  starts  the  | 
next  period  in  male  apparel;  the  field  | 
is  now  living  its  future.  j 

Some  department  stores  are  still  i 
hurrying  to  catch  up  with  the  changes  | 
of  the  last  few  years.  They  will  sue-  ' 
ceed  to  the  extent  that  they  specialize  : 
in  style  and  project  that  image  to  their  ‘ 
customers.  Many  have  also  found  that  - 
their  traditional  merchandising  struc¬ 
tures  do  not  always  match  the  realities 
of  today’s  market. 

Some  30  or  more  years  ago,  a  cloth¬ 
ing  manufacturer  could  get  by  with  the  j. 
blithe  statement  that  “dynamic  lapels” 
would  spark  sales  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Neither  he  nor  the  buyer  believed  ^ 
it,  but  “that  was  the  men’s  wear  busi-  j 
ness  for  you.”  It’s  a  different  business  | 
today. 
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Boys  Keep  Growing 

They  can  be  developed  into  loyal  customers  of  the  department  store  if  it  leads  them  from  one 
stage  to  the  next  with  the  kind  of  apparel  they  wont.  The  Boy  Scout  department  is  o  natural 
springboard  to  teenage  sportswear  and  the  proximity  of  the  two  sections  in  the  new  D.  H.  Holmes 
Lakeside  Shopping  Center  in  New  Orleans  recognizes  this  fact.  New  merchandise  for  boys,  such 
as  the  style-keyed  Bermuda  shorts  and  casual  hats  shown  here,  have  forced  boys'  wear  depart¬ 
ments  to  abandon  ancient  ways,  obsolete  goals.  (Photo  from  Ketchum  &  Sharp,  architects.) 
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QQQtt  was  the  Yankee  pedlar 


A  shop,  a  home,  a  way  of  life.  His  head  a  catalogue  of  color,  price  and  size,  he’s 
decorator,  historian,  town-to-town  crier,  authority  on  the  latest  vogue.  Originator 
of  the  hard  sell  and  ”if  you  don’t  see  it,  ask  for  it.”  His  business  in  his  pocket,  no 
markdowns,  no  close  outs,  no  shortage  control.  Suggestion  selling  in  its  highest 
form  creates  orders  for  Easter  bonnets  in  October,  overshoes  in  July. 

Today  you  dnve  no  horse  and  wagon  and  take  a  back  seat  when  it  comes  to  **seU.** 
While  you  mind  the  store  from  the  heights  —  with  plans,  procedures,  cost  control  — 
your  business  suffers  from  loss  and  blunder  at  the  basic  core.  Does  dedication  to 
detail  leave  you  without  time  to  check  the  counter  where  a  customer,  no  longer 
captive,  must  be  won  over  by  product,  price  plus  service  with  a  smile. 

Can  you  be  sure  that  your  salespeople  are  doing  their  best  —  making  the  most 
sales?  Can  you  be  certain  that  your  store  is  making  the  best  profit,  that  you’re  not 
losing  thousands  each  year  to  inefficiency  and  dishonesty?  The  Willmark  program 
is  tailored  to  correct  weakness  in  store  procedures,  to  teach  salespeople  to  sell  more 
and  to  test  and  grade  the  effort.  It’s  worth  your  while  to  find  out  all  about  the 
complete  Willmark  service  to  prevent  losses  and  increase  profits  in  your  store. 


SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC 


250  WEST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  19.  N.Y. 

Available  in  every  city  and  town  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


September,  1960 
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THE  I960  CENSUS 


Population  Losses  in  U*  $.  Cities 

Publication  of  the  preliminary  1960  Census  figures  show  urban 
population  losses  of  unexpected  magnitude.  The  estimates  most 
used  by  planners  are  revealed  to  have  over*calculated  city 
population  by  as  much  as  15  per  cent.  And  even  the  Census  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story  about  the  drift  of  people  away  from 
core  areas.  It  may  be  urgent  for  many  stores  now  to  re-examine 
the  whole  issue  of  downtown  versus  branch  store  expansion. 


By  Perry  H.  Meyers,  Perry  Meyers,  Inc. 


» 
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The  preliminary  results  of  the  1960 
Census  in  total  are  almost  what  was 
expected.  The  United  States  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  178  million  people  (in¬ 
cluding  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  had  in¬ 
creased  by  26  million,  or  17i/^%  since 
1950.  The  pattern  of  growth  by  re¬ 
gions  and  states  also  followed  much  of 
the  expected  trend,  with  the  fastest 
growth  in  the  West  and  fairly  balanced 
growth  in  the  Northeast,  North  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  regions. 

As  anticipated,  a  high  proportion  of 
all  growth  was  concentrated  in  the  189 
Standard  Metropolitan  .\reas,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  sections  outside  of  the 
central  cities.  These  sections  (which, 
rather  loosely,  we  may  call  “suburbs”) 
included  only  36  million  people  in 
1960,  or  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
total  U.  S.  population.  During  the 
decade  they  gained  more  than  17  mil¬ 
lion  people,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  countrywide  population  increase. 
During  the  same  period,  the  central 
cities  within  the  189  Metropolitan 
Areas  gained  some  4  million  people, 
and  the  sections  outside  of  the  Metro- 
|)oiitan  .\reas  increased  by  5  million. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  the  suburbs 
(the  sections  outside  the  central  cities) 
was  4%  a  year,  or  five  times  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  central  cities,  and  the 
non-metropolitan  areas. 

Urban  Population  Loss.  Much  more 
striking  than  these  broad  aggregate 
figures  are  the  results  for  individual 


cities.  Of  225  central  cities,  72  actually 
lost  population.  In  this  list  are  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Northeastern 
central  cities  ranging  from  New  York 
with  a  decrease  of  4%  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  with  a  decrease  of  5%,  to  Boston, 
which  lost  15%  and  Providence,  which 
lost  l7®o.  In  the  Northeastern  Region, 
central  cities  had  a  combined  loss  of 
5%  of  their  1950  |x>pulations,  while 
the  suburban  sections  outside  the  cen¬ 
tral  cities  gained  almost  one-third 
more  population. 

In  the  North  Central  Region,  17 
cities  lost  population,  including  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati  with 
declines  of  3-5%,  .Minneapolis  8%, 
Detroit  10%  and  St.  Louis  14%.  In 
the  South,  although  there  was  a  mas¬ 
sive  movement  from  rural  areas  to  the 
cities,  14  central  cities  lost  population. 
In  this  group  are  Baltimore  with  3% 
loss,  Richmond  5%,  Washington  7%, 
Jacksonville  3%,  Knoxville  12%.  De¬ 
spite  the  enormous  growth  of  many  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  in  the  Moun¬ 
tain  and  Pacific  states,  3  of  the  larger 
cities  declined:  Portland  5%,  Oakland 
5%,  and  San  Francisco  8%. 

Different  Regional  Patterns.  While  the 
suburbs  have  boomed  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  there  are  great  differences 
in  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  central 
cities.  In  the  South  Region,  stretching 
from  .Maryland  to  Texas,  the  central 
cities  have  grown  more  rapidly  than 
the  region  as  a  whole,  while  the  sec¬ 


tions  outside  the  metropolitan  areas  | 
have  lagged.  It  is  noteworthy  that  | 
many  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  are 
in  the  South.  A  few  of  these,  such  as 
Orlando,  Tampa  and  Saint  Petersburg 
in  Florida,  have  benefited  by  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  families  from  the  northern 
states  to  a  more  favorable  climate. 

Most  of  the  southern  cities,  how¬ 
ever,  have  gained  through  the  indus- 
tralization  of  the  South  and  the  mov^ 
ment  from  the  farms.  In  this  group 
are  Charlotte,  Greensboro,  High  Point 
and  Raleigh  in  North  Carolina;  At¬ 
lanta  and  Columbus  in  Georgia;  and  I; 
.Mobile,  Jackson,  and  Newfxjrt  Newsii 
in  Virginia.  While  the  Texas  cities  Ij 
have  been  favored  by  their  ability  to  |i 
annex  land  and  also  to  some  extent  by  i 
climate,  the  many  cities  with  popula-^ 
tions  gain  of  40%  to  over  100%  alsoji-j 
reflect  a  process  of  urbanization.  [j 

The  growth  of  the  western  cities  ap- 1 

pears  to  derive  more  from  migration  | 

into  the  region,  as  in  Florida,  than  ji 

from  migration  away  from  the  rural 

areas  and  smaller  towns.  Most  of  the 

cities  with  the  largest  gains,  such  as 

Phoenix,  Tucson,  .Albuquerque,  and 

San  Diego,  also  offer  an  attractive 

climate.  |i 

.  ,  ^ 

While  the  process  of  urbanization  ^ 
has  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  South,  j 
the  opposite  trend  of  decentralization 
appiears  dominant  in  the  Northeast  I 
and  also  is  evident  in  parts  of  the  I 
North  Central  Region.  In  1950,  al-l 
most  80*^0  of  the  Northeast  popula'| 
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Here,  m  Burroughs  P-1100  line  of  equipment,  is 
the  fastest,  most  economical  way  to  transform  raw 
transaction  data  into  vital  reports  or  information 
such  as  balance  sheets,  sales  and  cost  analyses, 
inventory  and  cash  control,  and  distribution  by 
department,  category  or  product. 


With  the  new  Burroughs  line  of  tape  punch 
machines  it’s  as  simple  as  this:  Enter  figures  on 
the  keyboard,  touch  the  motor  bar,  check  the 
printed  tape  for  visual  verification  of  entries— and 
that’s  it!  You  get  a  punched  tape  record  of  every¬ 
thing  you’ve  entered,  all  ready  to  be  processed 
by  a  Service  Bureau  or  used  as  input  to  your  own 
data  processing  system. 


The  new  Burroughs  P-1100 
Tape  Punch  Adding  Machines 


N0W:GET  PUNCHED  TAPE  RESULTS  PLUS  BURROUGHS  DUALITY... 


- —  —  -  — - - 


No  other  tape  punch  machine  can  match  this  new 
Burroughs  equipment  for  accuracy  with  simplicity, 
ruggedness  with  trouble-free  performance. 
Reason?  A  new  concept  that  gears  adding,  printing 
and  tape  punching  together  with  infallible 
mechanical  precision  so  that  each  machine  opera¬ 
tion  completes  all  three  simultaneously,  instantly 
and  quietly. 

For  further  details  of  the  new  Burroughs  P-1100 
Tape  Punch  Adding  Machines  and  P-1150  Tape 
Punch  Cash  Registers,  call  our  nearby  branch 
office.  Or  write  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32, 
Michigan. 

Burroughs— TM 


Burrouglis 

Corporation 

“NEW  DIMENSIONS  /  in  electronics  and  data  processing  systems" 


Th«  new  Burroughs  P-1150 
Tape  Pur  "  "  - 


tion  was  concentrated  in  metropolitan 
areas.  During  the  decade,  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  families  out  of  the  densely  pop¬ 
ulated  central  cities  was  large  enough 
to  extend  even  beyond  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  suburbs.  A  good  example  is  the 
growth  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
immediately  north  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  As  a  result,  while 
the  Northeastern  central  cities  lost 
5%  of  their  population,  and  the  metro¬ 
politan  suburbs  gained  32%,  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  sections  had  an  increase 
of  16%. 

Actually  these  two  trends  of  urban¬ 
ization  and  decentralization  coincide 
in  most  parts  of  the  country,  if  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  character  and 
density  of  population  in  cities.  Gen¬ 
erally,  it  would  appear  that: 

1.  More  and  more  people  are  living 
in  relatively  large  urbanized  areas. 

2.  These  urbanized  areas  are  becom¬ 
ing  looser  complexes,  with  a 
more  even  distribution  of  p>eople 
throughout  the  entire  metropolitan 
area,  and  less  concentration  in 
densely  built  up  sections. 

Wholesale  Error  in  City  Estimates. 

Most  of  the  population  losses  in  the 
cities  were  unexpected.  The  most  sur¬ 
prising  factor  about  these  shifts  away 
from  the  cities  is  that  they  have  been 
so  little  acknowledged  by  local  author¬ 
ities,  and  also  by  all  population  esti¬ 
mates  which  reflect  these  local  author¬ 
ities. 

This  was  dramatically  illustrated  in 
the  1957  special  Census  of  New  York 
City.  This  Census,  which  registered  a 
decline,  was  a  complete  shock  to  the 
hopes  of  the  municipal  government. 
Since  die  cost  of  the  study  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  city  government  only  in 
anticipation  of  securing  more  state 
funds  which  are  allocated  on  a  p>cr 
capita  basis,  there  is  every  reason  to 
regard  the  surprise  as  genuine. 

The  situation  appears  all  the  more 
strange  if  one  remembers  that  New 
York  like  many  larger  cities,  has  had 
heavy  migration  of  negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans.  The  city  also  has  had  many 
sections  such  as  Queens  in  which  there 
has  l>een  a  residential  building  boom. 
While  there  has  been  considerable 
demolition  of  slum  housing  for  urban 
renewal,  this  does  not  bulk  heavy  in 
the  scale  of  new  residential  building 
within  the  city  limits.  This  same  situ- 


Table  1 

DISTRIIUTION  OF  POFUIATION  AND  GROWTH 
1950-M 

(AN  fl9wr«i  in  millinnt  of  poopio) 


Porcontogo  Dhtribution 


Unitod  Sloto*:  Total 
In  Motropolitan  Aroot 
Control  Citioi 
Outiido  Control  Citioi 
Othor  Torritory 

NortbooM:  Total 

In  Motropolitan  Aroot 
Control  Citiot 
Outiido  Control  Citiot 
Othor  Torritory 

North  Control:  Total 

In  Motropolitan  Aroot 
Control  Citioi 
Outiido  Control  Citiot 
Othor  Torritory 

Sooth:  Total 

In  Motropolitan  Aroot 
Control  Citiot 
Outiido  Control  Citiot 
Othor  Torritory 

Woot:  Total 

In  AAotropoliton  Aroot 
Control  Citioi 
Outiido  Control  Citioi 
Othor  Torritory 


ation  exists,  even  more  noticeably,  in 
some  other  large  cities,  such  as  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  San  Francisco,  which  have 
had  even  larger  population  declines. 

Insofar  as  municipal  and  state  bod¬ 
ies  which  issue  ptopulation  estimates 
failed  to  recognize  the  size  of  the  trend 
out  of  the  cities,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  most  marketing  estimates  reflect 
a  similar  error.  To  assess  the  extent 
of  this  miscalculation,  wc  compared 
two  of  the  most  widely  usetl  sets  of 
marketing  estimates  with  the  actual 
Census  result.  In  each  case  wc  used 
the  last  edition  of  these  estimates 
published  prior  to  the  release  of  pre¬ 
liminary  Census  information. 

One  series  of  estimates  predicted  de¬ 
clines  in  only  13  of  the  72  central 
cities  which,  according  to  the  Census, 
actually  lost  population.  The  second 
series  showctl  declines  for  only  8  of 
the  72  cities. 

For  the  entire  list  of  72  cities  the 
first  set  cf  estimates  over-calculated 
population  by  13%,  and  the  second 
set  had  a  miscalculation  of  15%.  So, 
for  example,  while  Philadelphia  actu¬ 
ally  lost  1 1 1 ,000  people,  the  estimates 
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assumed  a  gain  of  more  than  130,000.| 
Similarly,  while  Detroit  lost  1 77,0001 
the  estimates  assumed  a  gain  of  mori  ^ 
than  100,000.  I 

T: 

Pouible  Explanations.  It  will  be  somijl 
time  before  the  Census  data  on  popi!|j 
lation  characteristics  will  give  a  fuL| 
explanation  of  what  has  happened  ii  4 
the  many  cities  which  lost  population  J 
Consumer  surveys,  including  many  o® 
our  own,  and  other  sources  provide  aM 
number  of  clues.  These  surveys  sug‘| 
gest  that  there  has  been  a  very  hca\ 
migration  of  younger  families  to  th(2| 
suburbs.  Since  it  requires  a  fair  in^t 
come  to  buy  a  suburban  home,  thes'  i 
families  leaving  the  central  cities  havi|: 
been  concentrated  in  the  middle  in|; 
come  brackets.  They  are,  of  loursej 
in  the  age  group  which  has  contrib-|’ 
uted  so  heavily  to  the  high  birth  rate| 
of  recent  years.  | 

The  migration  of  lower  income  col  L 
ored,  white,  Puerto  Rican,  or  Mexicai.L 
families  into  the  cities  has,  of  course  | 
been  a  contributing  factor  in  tlK| 
movement  of  many  middle  incoine| 
families  to  the  suburbs.  Older  faini-i‘ 
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lies,  and  also  many  single  p>er$on 
households  have  tended  to  remain  in 
the  cities. 

If  this  hypothesis  is  proved— as  is 
likely-hy  the  details  of  the  1960 
Census,  it  would  appear  that  there  has 
been  a  much  sharper  differentiation 
of  population  between  the  older  built 
up  areas  and  the  suburbs  than  has 
previously  loen  admitted.  The  fami¬ 
lies  moving  to  the  suburbs  are  the  best 
customers  for  many  typies  of  merchan¬ 
dise  ranging  from  women’s  sportswear 
and  children’s  wear  to  home  goods  of 
all  typjes,  and  even  boats.  They  also 
are  the  main  beneficiaries  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  more  families  into  the  upper 
middle  to  high  income  brackets.  We 
need  scarcely  stress  the  importance  of 
this  groupj  to  the  department  or  spe¬ 
cialty  store  operating  at  a  regular 
markup. 

10%  to  20%  Loss  in  Core  Areas. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  heavy  migration  out  of 
the  older  built  up  sections  is  much 
more  general  than  indicated  by  the 
Census  figures  for  entire  cities.  City 
limits  are  arbitrary  in  relation  to 
population  density  and  population 
movements.  Many  cities  had  a  rather 
low  density  of  population  with  much 
vacant  land  that  had  been  developied 
in  the  1950s.  Many  cities  also  have 
been  able  to  annex  territory.  As  a 
result  the  pjreliminary  Census  material 
must  understate  by  a  large  margin  the 
exodus  from  the  built  up  “core”  areas. 
It  is  prrobable  that  in  the  majority  of 
cities  these  built  up  areas  have  lost 
from  10%  to  20%  of  their  1950  popu¬ 
lations.  The  relative  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  income  and  purchasing 
power  concentrated  in  these  sections 
may  be  even  more  marked  than  the 
loss  of  pxrpulation. 

These  older  sections  of  the  cities, 
of  course,  are  most  dependent  on  the 
downtown  department  stores  for  their 
apparel  and  home  goods  shopping.  As 
a  result,  the  very  sharp  decline  in  the 
proportion  of  purchasing  power  con¬ 
centrated  in  these  sections  presents  a 
most  serious  marketing  problem. 

Urgent:  Re-Study  Expansion  Plans. 

The  great  difference  between  the  Cen¬ 
sus  findings  and  well  accepted  esti¬ 
mates  suggests  that  in  many  cities  the 
suburban  market  has  been  underesti- 
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Tablo  2 

NUMBER  OF  CENTRAL  CITIES 
WITH  POPULATION  GAINS  OR  LOSSES 
I9S0-M 


Population  Gains 


Total 

With 

lOM 

New  England 

25 

15 

Middle  Atlantic 

32 

26 

Eatt  North  Central 

49 

11 

West  North  Central 

21 

3 

South  Atlantic 

36 

10 

Eatt  South  Central 

11 

3 

West  South  Central 

23 

1 

Mountain 

7 

0 

Pacific 

18 

3 

Hawaii 

1 

0 

TOTAL:  UNITED  STATES 

225 

72 

50.0%  or 
Moro 


Table  3 

PREDICTIONS  FOR 

CENTRAL  CITIES  WITH 

POPULATION  LOSSES 

Estimate  Set  A 

Predicted 

— Predicted  Increatet- 

Total 

Lets 

0-5% 

5-10% 

Over  10% 

Northeast 

41 

13 

18 

10 

0 

North  Central 

14 

0 

4 

9 

1 

South 

14 

0 

5 

3 

6 

West 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

TOTAL:  UNITED 

STATES 

72 

13 

28 

23 

8 

Estimate  Set  B 

Predicted 

—Predicted  Increatet- 

Total 

Lett 

0-5% 

5-10% 

Over  10% 

Northeast 

41 

7 

18 

10 

6 

North  Central 

14 

1 

4 

6 

3 

South 

14 

0 

5 

3 

6 

West 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

TOTAL:  UNITED 

STATES 

72 

8 

27 

22 

IS 

mated  and  the  central  city  market 
overstated.  This,  together  with  the 
generally  good  results  of  suburban 
stores,  would  indicate  that  there  has 
been  less  overdevelopment  of  suburb¬ 
an  shopping  facilities  than  has  been 
feared.  To  the  contrary,  there  are  al¬ 
most  certainly  many  cities  in  which 
suburban  facilities  are  underdevel¬ 
oped. 

The  differentiation  of  the  central 
city  and  suburban  markets  is  also  an 
important  consideration.  If,  as  indi¬ 
cated  here,  many  of  the  best  customers 


of  the  department  store  have  moved 
out  of  the  older  sections,  the  cost  of 
attracting  these  families  to  the  down¬ 
town  stores  must  become  higher  and 
higher.  Correspxindingly,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  attracting  these  customers 
to  suburban  stores  is  better  than  has 
been  admitted  on  the  basis  of  standard 
estimates. 

As  more  details  become  available,  it 
would  appjear  that  many  stores  can 
profit  from  a  re-examination  of  the 
whole  issue  of  downtown  versus 
branch  store  expansion. 
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A  COMMUNITY  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  Week  helps  stimulate  more 
interest  in  retailing  by  dramatically 
focusing  the  community’s  attention  on 
the  industry  as  a  career  field.  This  is 
an  opportunity  for  retailers  to  “sell” 
retailing  in  their  communities  with 
effective  projects  carried  out  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  very  special  Week.  The 
Third  .Annual  National  Careers  in 
Retailing  Week  will  be  held  October 
10-16,  1960. 

Career  guidance  is  a  major  public 
service.  Participants  in  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  VV'eek  can  reach  everyone  in  the 
community  concerned  with  the  welfare 
and  future  of  local  youth.  This  is  a 
valid  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  high- 
prestige  public  relations  bonus  through 
participation  in  career  guidance  pro¬ 
jects.  Also  gained  is  the  personal  sat¬ 
isfaction  resulting  from  work  on  this 
beneficial  program.  In  addition,  re¬ 
tailers  help  their  stores  and  the  entire 
retailing  industry  in  the  vital  task  of 
interesting  more  young  people  in  re¬ 
tailing  as  a  career. 

Already  a  Success.  Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  Week,  now  in  its  third  year,  is  a 
successful  experiment  in  career  guid¬ 
ance  that  has  generated  more  interest 
among  the  nation’s  young  people  than 
any  other  youth  program  ever  under¬ 
taken  by  an  industry.  This  widely 
promoted  Week  was  launched  in  1958 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Careers  in  Retailing  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Association. 

Community  calendars  in  hundreds 
of  American  cities  now  have  Careers 
in  Retailing  Week  marked  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  mid-October  event. 

Here  is  a  grass-roots  approach  to 
promoting  the  promise  of  retailing  as 
a  worthy  career  field.  Retailing  execu¬ 
tives,  local  chambers  of  commerce. 


Holu  You  Can  Promote 
Careers  in  Retailing  Week 


By  Robert  Gur-Arie 

Secretary,  NRMA  Careers  in  Retailing  Committee 


merchants  asscxiations,  colleges,  high 
schools,  PT.A  groups,  distributive  ed¬ 
ucation  students,  college  placement 
officers  and  high  school  vocational  ad¬ 
visors  actively  cooperate  every  year  for 
their  local  Careers  in  Retailing  Week 
projects.  They  are  responsible  for 
community-level  campaigns  that  dra¬ 
matically  reveal  retailing’s  dual  role 
as  a  local  mainstay  and  as  a  source  of 
training,  advancement  and  status. 

A  Long-Range  Plan.  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  Week  is  a  major  feature  of  the 
continuing  program  developed  by  the 
Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing  of 
the  NRMA.  This  nationally  promoted 
program,  researched  and  developed  in 
1956,  was  created  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  of  retail  merchants  throughout 
the  United  States  who  were  reporting 
an  increasing  shortage  of  young  people 
in  their  organizations  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  responsible  positions. 

The  answer  was  to  bring  the  facts  of 
retailing  careers  to  young  people  in 
.American  communities  through  local¬ 
ly  initiated  projects.  The  NRMA’s 
Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 
was  formed  to  stimulate  this  approach. 
It  has  since  served  the  triple  function 
of  central  researcher,  coordinator  and 
promoter  of  a  nationally  oriented 
Careers  in  Retailing  program. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking  is 
evidenced  by  the  hundreds  of  commu¬ 
nities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
have  conducted  a  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
NRM.A  Committee. 

The  C’.ommittee  on  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  has  developed  for  1960  a  spe¬ 
cial  .Action  Kit  of  materials  promoting 


the  October  10-16  National  Careers  in 
Retailing  Week.  The  Careers  .Action 
Kit,  mailed  to  all  NRM.A  members, 
contains  an  .Action  Guide  completely 
detailing  programming,  background 
and  activities  for  local  Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing  Week  efforts.  Also  supplied  is 
a  bibliography  of  current  usable  ma¬ 
terials.  .A  series  of  special  Action  .Aids 
have  been  developed  as  promotional 
tools  for  Careers  Week  projects.  High¬ 
light  of  this  year’s  .Action  Kit  will  be 
six  narrative  case  studies  developed 
from  reports  submittted  in  the  1959 
NRM.A  Careers  in  Retailing  Recogni¬ 
tion  Awards  Competition.  .Additional 
copies  of  this  special  Action  Kit  can  be 
obtained  from  NR.M.A’s  Committee  on 
Careers  in  Retailing  at  $.8.50  each. 

Awards.  Each  year,  during  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  student-retailer  sessions  at  the 
NRM.A  annual  convention,  the  com¬ 
munities  most  effectively  executing  a 
Careers  in  Retailing  program  are 
hailed  for  their  efforts  with  special 
awards.  These  NRMA  Recognition 
.Awards,  presented  to  winners  in  each 
of  three  population-size  categories, 
have  become  coveted  honors.  .An  ad¬ 
ditional  special  award  is  presented  for 
state-wide  activity.  New  for  1960  will 
be  an  award  for  a  Careers  in  Retailing 
program  sponsored  by  a  Distributive 
Education  group. 

The  Third  NRMA  Recognition 
.Awards,  for  1960  Careers  in  Retailing 
community  programs,  will  be  present¬ 
ed  on  January  11,  1961,  during  the 
student-retailer  session  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association’s  50th 
.Anniversary  Convention,  held  in  New 
York  City. 
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Two  Award-Winning  Career  Programs  of  1959^ 


PROJECT:  "Executive-For>A-Day  Program 

GROUP:  The  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Richmond  (Richmond,  Va.) 


A  imilti-iaccted  i)r()nu)ti()nai  effort 
was  matlc  by  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association  of  Richmond,  Vir^inia,  for 
their  1959  Careers  in  Retailing  pro¬ 
gram.  Highlighted  among  such  c<»m- 
petently  run  programs  as  a  “C^areers” 
essay  contest,  a  speakers  bureau,  special 
scholarships,  window  displays,  etc.,  was 
a  well-planned  “Executive-For-.A-Day” 
|)roject. 

The  Richmond  Retail  Merchants 
Association’s  “Careers  in  Retailing” 
Committee  decided  to  make  the  “Ex- 
ecutive-For-A-Day"  project  their  most 
outstanding  single  event.  A  hardwork¬ 
ing  "Executive-For-A-Day”  committee, 
composed  of  local  retail  store  execu¬ 
tives  and  sch(K)l  personnel,  began  early 
planning  of  their  program  with  a  target 


date  set  for  the  National  Careers  in 
Retailing  Week  in  October. 

As  with  all  good  things,  the  “Execu¬ 
tive-For-.A-Day”  project  involved  a 
simple  idea.  Students  from  the  Rich¬ 
mond  area  high  schools  and  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Professional  Institute  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  were  invited 
to  work  with  major  retail  executives  for 
a  day.  Fhe  participating  stores  were 
.Miller  &  Rhoads,  Thalhimer’s  and  Sears 
Roebuck— a  virtual  cross  section  of 
modern  retailing. 

.Approximately  25  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  and  retailing  students  went  “be- 
hiinl-the-scenes”  in  these  stores  and 
each  one,  paired  with  an  interested 
store  executive  whom  they  technically 
assisted  that  day,  made  actual  manage- 


PROJECT:  A  One  Community  Program 

GROUP:  Monroe  Business  Men's  Association  (Monroe,  Mich.) 


Small  .American  cities,  although  they 
do  not  possess  many  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  facilities  of  their  larger  neighbors, 
can  effectively  conduct  a  satisfying  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Retailing  campaign  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  all  available  community  facilities. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  Monroe, 
.Michigan,  a  town  located  between  De¬ 
troit  and  Toledo. 

I  he  .Monroe  Business  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  after  analysis  of  their  community’s 
resources  and  with  the  aid  of  basic 
guides  provided  by  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  decided  bn  a 
cooperative  campaign  to  promote  Na¬ 
tional  Careers  in  Retailing  Week,  Octo¬ 
ber  11-17,  1959.  An  action  committee 
was  set  up  to  establish  Monroe’s  effort. 

With  much  foresight  the  Committee 
chosen  represented  a  cross  section  of 
the  key  sectors  of  the  community.  Be¬ 
sides  local  retailers  and  the  manager  of 
the  Monroe  Business  Men’s  .Associa¬ 
tion,  it  included  the  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Monroe  Evening  News,  the 
director  of  vocational  education  in  the 
Monroe  Public  Schools,  and  the  Mon¬ 
roe  High  SchtKtl’s  retailing  teacher- 
coordinator. 

.Much  of  the  campaign  was  centered 
within  Monroe  High  School.  Student 
participation  was  expertly  handled  by 
an  associate  student  committee  with  a 
liaison  member  from  the  Business 


Men’s  Association’s  Committee. 

On  Monday,  October  12,  1959,  .Mon¬ 
roe’s  mayor  launched  the  community’s 
program  with  an  official  proclamation 
setting  the  week  of  October  11-17  aside 
as  “National  Careers  in  Retailing 
Week.” 

Students  at  Monroe  High  Sch(M)l, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  student 
committee,  had  prepared  for  Careers 
Week  by  studying  all  aspects  of  retail¬ 
ing.  Covered  at  classrtxjm  level  were 
retail  store  organization,  the  varied 
positions  available  for  those  pursuing 
retailing  careers,  employee  benefits 
offered  and  salary  ranges  in  retailing. 
Student  reports,  based  on  NRMA’s  Ca¬ 
reers  in  Retailing  Fact  Sheets,  were 
given  in  class  throughout  the  week. 

Monroe’s  distributive  education  stu¬ 
dents  held  the  center  of  this  active  high 
school  stage.  These  young  people,  al¬ 
ready  oriented  to  a  career  in  retailing, 
became  retail  experts  for  their  fellow 
students.  They  reported  on  interviews 
held  with  local  store  managers,  gave 
short  talks  on  the  lives  of  famous  mer¬ 
chants  and  led  open  discussions  on  col¬ 
lege  programs  in  retailing,  business  ad¬ 
ministration  and  marketing. 

One  important  project  was  a  student- 
prepared  retailing  display  in  Monroe 
High  School’s  lobby  linked  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  school  library  display  of  Careers  in 


ment  decisions.  Here  was  a  dramatic 
method  of  presenting  the  complete 
story  of  store  operations. 

Insight  was  also  gained  by  the  stu¬ 
dents’  executive  “partners.”  Each 
student,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very 
busy  day  in  retailing,  was  asked  to  write 
a  resume  and  analysis  of  the  individual 
executive,  his  job  and  the  attitude  of 
retailing  in  general. 

The  “Executive-For-A-Day”  project 
was  an  integral  part  of  all  publicity  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Richmond  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .Association  on  “Careers  in  Re¬ 
tailing.”  .Along  with  news  stories  in 
local  papers,  spot  radio  announcements 
were  made  on  newscasts  and  between 
programs.  Special  slides  for  use  on  TV 
were  also  produced  by  the  .Association. 

Stores  visited  by  the  student  “Execu- 
tive-For-A-Day”  featured  special  win¬ 
dow  displays,  ran  local  ads  and  printed 
special  programs  for  their  visitors. 

Retailing  give-away  publications. 

The  retailing  community  of  Monroe, 
in  conjunction  with  this  high  school 
program,  set  up  a  full-scale  promotion¬ 
al  campaign.  Interrelated  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  in  the  Monroe  Even¬ 
ing  News,  a  daily  with  a  circulation  of 
19,044.  The  Evening  News  scheduled  a 
full  page  advertisement  for  the  second 
day  of  Careers  in  Retailing  Week.  This 
special  ad  featured  pictures  of  retailing 
students  at  Monroe  High  School  as¬ 
signed  to  on-the-job  training  in  local 
stores.  (This  ad  won  a  Michigan-wide 
advertising  competition,  later  last  year.) 

Copies  of  this  ad  were  posted  in  store 
windows  with  the  pictures  of  students 
working  inside  heavily  encircled.  Mon¬ 
roe  merchants  also  featured  retailing 
students  working  in  their  stores  in  other 
special  advertisements  they  ran  in  the 
Evening  News. 

Great  impact  was  afforded  by  a  full 
feature  page  in  the  paper  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  October  15,  entirely  devoted  to 
the  community’s  Careers  in  Retailing 
campaign.  This  feature  was  a  pictorial 
essay  showing  retailing  students  re¬ 
ceiving  on-the-job  training  in  com¬ 
munity  stores. 

One  cooperative  project  between 
store  owners  and  student  trainees  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  full  scale  classroom  model 
display  window.  This  large  display 
window,  located  in  Monroe  High 
School,  faces  a  main  thoroughfare  and 
was  tastefully  decorated  with  goods 
supplied  by  local  stores. 
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66  Closed-Door  Discounters  Do 
Average  Volume  of  $4  Million 

Sample  in  Vendor  Relations  Committee  study  is 
distributed  through  28  states.  Almost  anybody  can 
'"join"  one  for  nominal  "dues."  Psychological 
appeal  of  "membership"  is  strong.  Typical  store  is 
big,  modern,  expanding,  and  open  five  nights  a  week. 

By  William  Burston,  Manager,  Merchandising  Division  and 
Secretary,  Vendor  Relations  Committee,  NRMA 


A  REALISTIC  profile  of  closed-door 
discount  retailers  is  provided  by 
the  findings  of  a  nationwide  survey 
conducted  by  the  NRMA  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  The  study  is  based 
on  reports  from  NRMA  stores  who 
submitted  information  about  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  closed-door  discounters  in 
their  areas. 

Sixty-six  of  these  discount  retailers 
are  covered,  representing  a  combined 
annual  volume  of  $250  million  and  a 
per  unit  average  volume  of  $4  million. 
Thirteen  of  the  stores  are  independ¬ 
ents  and  53  are  units  of  chains.  The 
oldest  has  been  in  existence  for  10 
years;  the  newest  opened  this  year; 
most  are  one  to  two  years  old.  Among 
this  group  of  66,  28  are  located  in 
California,  six  each  in  Washington 
and  Texas,  five  in  Iowa,  and  one  to 
three  in  each  of  24  other  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  66  stores  occupy  approxi¬ 
mately  four  million  square  feet  of 
space.  Nine  were  reported  to  have 
100,000  square  feet  and  four  more  than 
100,000.  Their  buildings  are  motlern 
and  mostly  one-story.  All  but  10  pro¬ 
vide  parking. 

Pricing  Policies.  Analysis  of  the  extent 
to  which  these  discounters  undersell 
shows  that  the  largest  number  go  10 
to  20  per  cent  below  established  retail 
prices.  The  next  largest  number 
undersell  from  five  to  10  per  cent. 
Underselling  is  not  uniform  by  depart¬ 
ments.  In  some  departments  prices  are 


the  same  as  those  of  established  retail¬ 
ers.  But  some  items  are  cut  in  all  de¬ 
partments  to  highlight  the  undersell¬ 
ing  claim. 

Wide  Merchandise  Range.  Closed-door 
discounters  carry  both  soft  and  hard 
lines.  A  few  were  reported  as  having 
only  children’s  wear  or  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear.  Food  departments  are  frequent¬ 
ly  found.  One  unit  sells  automobiles. 

Only  16  of  the  66  stores  in  this 
group  are  said  to  own  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  they  operate.  The  majority  own 
a  small  number  and  lease  out  most  of 
the  others.  Some  are  100  per  cent 
leased  operations. 

Leased  departments,  in  descending 
order  of  the  number  reported,  are 
the  following;  Appliances,  Furniture, 
Housewares,  Women’s  Wear,  Food, 
Luggage,  Garden  Supplies,  Jewelry, 
Drugs  and  Automobile  Services. 

One  closed-door  discount  chain 
which  issues  a  public  report  on  its 
operations  showed  a  one-to-10  propor¬ 
tion  between  owned  and  leased  depart¬ 
ments.  Owned  departments  did  a  total 
volume  of  under  $3  million;  leased  de¬ 
partments  did  $30  million.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  contribution  each  depart¬ 
ment  (owned  or  leased)  made  to  the 
total  volume  of  this  chain  was  as 
follows: 


Appliances  .  12% 

Drugs  10 

Housewares  8 

SjX)rting  Goods  &  Cameras  7 

.Auto  Accessories  .  7 


Men’s  8:  Boys’  Clothing  7 

Women’s  Clothing  7 

Jewelry  5 

Others  30 


The  "others”  category  probably  in. 
eludes  grcKeries,  auto  sales,  garden  sup¬ 
plies  and  pharmacy. 

Credit  Services.  It  was  found  that  most 
of  these  stores  offer  credit.  Monthly 
charge  accounts  are  available  in  28; 

1 1  have  revolving  credit  plans  and 
four  offer  budget  plans. 

Membership  Policies.  Seven  of  the  dis¬ 
counters  reported  in  the  survey  (some 
of  them  chains)  use  “Government”  in 
their  corporate  names.  A  trade  pub¬ 
lication  specializing  in  news  of  closed- 
door  discounters  admits  that  “some  of 
the  member  stores  indicate  a  sort  of 
quasi-official  status  through  the  use  of 
the  phrase  ‘Government’  as  part  of 
their  organizational  titles.” 

These  discounters  invite  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  federal,  state  and  county 
and  municipal  employees,  active  and 
retired;  members  of  the  armed  forces; 
union  members;  factory  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  factories  working  on 
government  contracts.  The  “closed- 
door”  appeal  is  based  on  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  being  “in”  something  and  not 
on  the  outside.  The  same  basic  appeal 
is  used  by  fraternal  and  other  secret 
societies. 

One  such  oyierator  requires  a  written 
application  and  the  signer  agrees  that 
“any  misrepresentation  or  abuse  of 
privileges  will  result  in  the  cancella¬ 
tion  of  my  registration.”  One  such 
“abuse”  would  be  to  allow  someone 
other  than  the  wife  or  husband  of  the 
member  to  use  the  membership  card. 

“Dues”  are  collected  in  advance 
of  a  discounter’s  opening.  One  such 
closed-door  discount  retailer  raised 
$150,000  before  he  opened  his  doors. 
In  most  cases  dues  are  $2  and  are  on 
a  lifetime  basis,  although  some  insist 
on  annual  renewal  at  the  same  figure. 
One  discounter  sets  dues  at  $2-50  a 
|)erson  and  $3.50  for  the  family.  The 
chain  which  recently  reported  its  fig¬ 
ures  claims  to  have  a  membership  for 
its  six  stores  of  373,000.  It  charges  a 
$2  membership  fee. 

Many  closed-door  discounters  strictly 
check  customers  for  their  cards  and 
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Bxclutively  from  Will  A  Baumer 

A  “Customerized” 

Candle  Department 

...  for  high  year  ’round  profit 


“Customerized”  means  built  by  Will  &  Baumer  candle  marketing  experts  \  I 

to  fit  your  type  of  store  —  high  fashion  or  full  service  .  .  .  built  to  appeal  '  p  f  ^  p 
to  your  top  spending  customers.  Here  are  exclusive  W/B  candle  depart- 
ment  features  designed  to  give  you  maximum  profit  in  minimum  space: 

•  Top  selling  numbers,  suited  to  each  store  and  trade,  selected  from  the  ~  ,1, 

world’s  most  complete  candle  line. 

•  Popular,  fast  moving  lengths  and  styles  from  graceful  Vassars  to  stately 
Twistolites  —  from  gay  Cake  Candles  to  sophisticated  Food  Warmers! 

•  New  fashion  right  colors  including  brilliant  Berry  Red,  soft  Champagne  w 

Ivory,  rich  Mahogany  Brown  and  the  exciting  new  Toast  Beige.  These  , 

and  many  more  researched  and  selected  by  color  authority  Faber  Birren. 

•  Exciting  specialty  items  that  lend  themselves  to  seasonal  or  local  j 
promotion  —  Class  enclosed  Lustre  Lites,  Aloha  Lites,  Patio  Lights,  and  f 
colorful  Holiday  candles.  1 

•  High  impulse  unit  packaging  suited  to  your  needs  whether  single  * 
wrap,  two  pack,  or  larger  units.  ^ 

•  Attractive,  colorful  displays  from  stock  or  engineered  to  your  needs.  | 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


WHETHER  TO  EXPAND 


THROUGH  BRANCHES  . . . 


Or  DOWNTOWN? 


The  Planning  of  Branch  Stores 


(Choosing  a  Store  Site) 
By  PERRY  MEYERS 


The  contents  of  this  fx)ok.  includes: 


CHAPTER  I  The  Need  for  a  Ten  Year  Perspective 
CHAPTER  II  The  Background  of  the  1960’s 
('HAPTFR  III  The  Key  Question 

C^HAPTER  IV  Selecting  a  Suburban  Lcxation 

CHAPTER  \'  Effects  of  Branch  Stores  on  the  Current  Store 


This  report  lists  many  of  the  vital 
{X)ints  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  an  investment 
is  made  in  a  branch  store. 


PUBLICATION  PRICE:  NRMA  MEMBER:  $2.00 
NON-MEMBER:  $3.00 


RETAIL  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE,  NRMA 
100  West  31st  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  . copy  of  THE  PLANNING  OF  BRANCH  STORES. 


NAME . TITLE. 


ZONE . STATE. 


S*’,',  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 


refuse  to  allow  any  in  without  them. 
In  one  operation  the  customer  has  to 
sign  in! 

One  closed-door  discounter  ([notes 
from  its  national  trade  association’s 
“Ctxle  of  Fair  Practices.”  It  promises 
to: 

—Clearly  define  the  qualifications 
for  membership  and  limit  purchases 
to  those  legitimately  eligible. 

—“Cooperate  in  advancing  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  members  through  tangible 
progress. 

—“Truthfully  represent  and  adver¬ 
tise  merchandise  and  services. 

—“Willingly  and  promptly  fulfill  all 
its  guarantees. 

-“Offer  only  first  quality  products. 
If  lesser  quality,  honestly,  prominent¬ 
ly  and  plainly  represent  it  as  such. 

—“Adhere  to  the  FTC  Guides 
Against  Deceptive  Pricing  and  other 
Government  Standards  for  product 
labeling. 

—“Sell  merchandise  and  offer  serv¬ 
ices  at  prices  as  low  as  possible  consist¬ 
ent  with  good  sound  business  practices 
...  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  consumer-members.” 

A  number  of  the  closed-door  dis¬ 
counters  have  advisory  councils.  Their 
names  are  prominently  listed  in  the 
magazine.  On  one  council  was  the 
president  of  the  local  police  officer*’ 
association,  the  representative  of  the 
employees’  union,  a  school  district 
principal,  the  assistant  administrator 
of  the  school  system,  the  secretary  of 
the  city’s  firemen’s  union,  and  the  com*-' 
inander  of  a  National  Guard  group.  ) 

The  chairman  of  another  advisory 
council  was  a  retired  colonel  in  the 
U.  S.  Army.  | 

Regarding  these  closed-door  div 
counters,  the  trade  publication  con^ 
ments:  “Advisory  organizations  and 
committees  composed  of  leading  citi¬ 
zens  are  formed  locally  as  part  of  the 
atmosphere  of  a  quasi-public  organi> 
ation.  However,  the  stores  are  priw 
ately  owned  and  controlled  and  art 
not  cooperative  enterprises.” 

Promotion  Activities.  These  stores  pro¬ 
mote  largely  by  mail.  The  most  com¬ 
monly  used  direct  mail  piece  is  a 
monthly  magazine.  Some  use  news¬ 
papers,  others  radio,  a  few  are  on  tele 
vision.  Also  reported  in  the  survey 
were  billboards,  telephone  selling  and 
ads  in  union  publications. 
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Examination  of  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zines  jjublished  by  these  closed-door 
discounters  reveals  many  nationally 
known  jjioducts  in  both  soft  and  hard 
lines.  Private  label  merchandise  is  also 
offered.  Some  use  no  comparative 
prices,  while  others  do. 

One  company  published  its  “credo” 
in  its  magazine.  It  promised  to  provide 
a  “higher  standard  of  living  for  its 
fixed-income  member  families  by  offer¬ 
ing  finest  quality,  nationally  known 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices  every  day  of  the  year.”  “Only 
YOU,”  it  added,  “may  use  this  fabu¬ 
lous  store.” 

The  store’s  lower  prices  were  justi¬ 
fied,  the  statement  claimed,  by  quan¬ 
tity  buying,  direct  deliveries  from 
manufacturers,  elimination  of  “unnec¬ 
essary  frills”  (although  mention  is 
made  of  the  modern  character  of  the 
store  and  its  air  conditioning),  and  no 
“ornate,  expensive  decorations,  luxury 
display  windows,  elevators  and  escala¬ 
tors,  unnecessary  sp>ecial  service  depart¬ 
ments  that  cater  to  only  a  handful  of 
customers.”  Merchandise  is  offered  “at 
a  cash  and  carry  price,  but  low  cost 
financing  is  available.” 


Locations  and  Hours.  Most  of  the 
closed-door  discounters  are  in  down¬ 
town  areas,  but  they  may  be  five  miles 
or  more  from  the  community’s  busi¬ 
ness  center.  Of  those  completely  out 
of  the  downtown  area,  only  three  w'ere 
reported  to  be  located  right  in  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  but  most  were  within  a 
mile  of  a  shopping  center.  However, 
a  significant  number  are  from  two  to 
five  miles  away  from  any  shopping 
center,  and  several  are  from  seven  to 
20  miles  away  from  a  shopping  center. 

Regardless  of  location,  the  great 
majority  of  these  stores  are  open  at 
night  from  Monday  through  Friday. 
Store  hours  are  generally  from  12:30 
to  9:00,  with  a  few  variations:  12:00  to 
9:00;  1:00  to  9:00;  9:30  a.m.  to'9:30 
p.m.;  9:00  a.m.  to  10.00  p.m.  They 
generally  close  at  5:30  on  Saturday, 
though  a  few  stay  open  on  .Saturday 
nights.  Thirty-one  of  the  discount 
stores  in  this  survey  are  also  open  on 
.Sundays,  with  varying  hours.  Ojiening 
time  may  be  as  early  as  10:00  a.m.  or 
as  late  as  1:00  p.m.  Closing  time  is 
usually  at  6:00.  Service  stations  are 
open  from  8:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  .Sun¬ 
day’s  business  volume  is  reported  as 


“terrific.” 

The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
made  this  study  of  the  closed-door  dis¬ 
counter  at  the  request  of  NRMA  mem¬ 
bers.  Our  findings  reveal  no  new  prob¬ 
lems,  although  the  competition  is  of 
a  new  kind.  However,  comp>etition  is 
conqjetition  and  the  policy  of  the  good 
retailer,  interested  in  his  customer’s 
welfare,  is  to  meet  competition.  The 
methcxls  he  may  wish  to  use  are  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  him. 

Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
established  retailers  report  they  are 
meeting  this  competition: 

They  match  the  discounter’s  prices 
on  identical  items.  Some  stores  rejx)rt- 
ed  that  they  do  so  only  on  selected 
items. 

They  stress  services  they  offer  while 
selling  at  the  same  price  as  the  dis¬ 
counters,  who  offer  few  or  no  services 
at  all. 

Sometimes  they  discontinue  items 
they  find  sold  by  discounters. 

They  actively  promote  lines  that  are 
not  carried  by  discounters. 

They  utilize  trading-up  techniques 
and  basement  operations  as  competi¬ 
tive  spearheads. 
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KIMBALL  ‘  PM/S"  TICKET 


Decisions  can  be  made  faster,  easier  and 

more  accurately  with  the  KIMBALL  Merchandise  Control  system! 


Buy  more?... Mark  down?... Open  to  boy?... Color 
trend?. ..Transfer? 

Present  users  say  the  KIMBALL  Merchandise  Control 
system  insures  them  of  accurate  timely  reports, 
reduces  mark-downs  and  transfers,  increases  sales 
by  enabling  them  to  know  when  and  what  to  boy! 


SIND  FM  VOW  Fill  KIMIALL  MtICHANOISE  CONTIOL  BOOKLET  NOW. 


► 


A.  KIMBALL  COMPANY,  REWE  n..  MLYN.  11,  N.  T. 

Spedoliilt  In  Prsded  Idtntlflcitlnn  inE  lnlt|rnt*E  Dnti  Pra(tisin| 

OHkm  I*  Nm  ton.  CMuto,  lot  «moltt  anO  oNioi  prfcipl  cMMt  M  H.  S 
CMUOA:  A.  KIMBALL.  LTD..  IS  Adtaici  Roal.  Toronto  11.  Conoda 

□  Send  FREE  copy  of  “Kimball  Control  Systems" 

□  Please  have  representative  call 


DEPT.  S-B 


September,  1960 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Perpetual  PR  at  Meier  i  Frank 

By  Gerald  W.  Frank,  Vice  President,  Meier  &  Frank  Co. 


and  Manager,  Meier  &  Frank's-Salem, 

TO  compile  a  really  comprehensive 
report  on  the  public  relations  of 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.  would  require  vol¬ 
umes,  for  to  our  minds  public  rela¬ 
tions  involves  everything  from  the 
cleanliness  of  the  sidewalks  around 
our  building  to  the  attitudes  and  ap>- 
pearance  of  our  clerks.  What  follows, 
therefore,  is  not  a  full  report  on  our 
public  relations  activities  but  some  of 
the  high  spots. 

The  Employee  Public.  Any  employee’s 
attitude  toward  his  place  of  work  and 
its  management  directly  influences  the 
employee’s  public  relations  value  to 
the  store.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
we  do  to  boost  co-worker  attitude: 

We  have  Birthday  Breakfasts  every 
two  months.  The  store  furnishes  the 
prizes  and  entertainment  and  break¬ 
fast  for  all  co-workers  who  have  birth¬ 
days  during  the  two  months  between 
these  parties. 

We  have  Christmas  Breakfasts  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  Birthday  Break¬ 
fasts.  They  are  held  the  week  before 
Christmas,  and  everyone  in  the  store 
family  is  treated  and  entertained. 

Our  New  Co-Workers’  Breakfasts 
are  get-acquainted  occasions,  when  the 
new  employees  and  management  meet 
at  the  breakfast  table  and  learn  a  little 
about  each  other. 

We  have  an  employee  show  each 
year  in  the  fall.  Sometimes  it  is  an  act¬ 
ual  stage  production  written,  produced 
and  acted  by  store  talent.  Sometimes 
it  is  an  informal  dance,  carnival  and 
dinner  all  rolled  into  one.  It  is  for  the 
entire  store  family  and  their  families. 

Every  summer  we  have  an  Employee 
Picnic,  with  food,  entertainment, 
games,  swimming,  prizes  and  fun  for 
everyone. 

Besides  this  program  of  special  occa¬ 
sions,  we  have  a  garden  club  and  a 
ski  club,  supply  a  store  discount,  free 
parking  and  movies,  offer  special  train- 
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ing  sessions  and  a  junior  executive 
training  program,  publish  daily  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  provide  special  attention 
whenever  necessary. 

The  Customer  Public.  We  offer  our 
customers  a  beautiful  store,  both  in¬ 
side  and  out.  We  spend  thousands 
each  year  decorating  the  entire  store 
with  a  different  look  each  season.  We 
spend  additional  thousands  for  meticu¬ 
lous  cleanliness,  landscaping  and  serv¬ 
ice  features.  Music  is  played  through¬ 
out  the  day,  and  our  store  is  comfort¬ 
ably  air  conditioned  to  provide  the 
highest  degree  of  shopping  comfort. 

Our  concept  of  advertising  is  that  it 
should  be  a  service  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  reader,  and  we  plan  and  execute 
our  advertising  program  that  way. 

It  is  an  unwritten  fact  at  M  &  F- 
Salem  that  the  customer  is  always 
right.  We  run  a  full  page  ad  the  even¬ 
ing  of  and  the  day  after  Christmas 
emphasizing  solely  that  “You  Can  Ex¬ 
change  Almost  .Anything  at  Meier  & 
Frank’s-Salem.” 

We  offer  a  bus  service  daily  from 
the  State  Office  Buildings  at  no  charge 
during  the  noon  hour.  Salem  is  the 
capital  of  Oregon  and  the  state  pay¬ 
roll  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  the 
city’s  economy. 

In  1960  we  provided  free  bus  service 
for  one  day  to  the  women  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  coast  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
serve  all  the  people  of  the  state. 

An  informal  coffee  hour  every 
Thursday  morning  features  modeling, 
coffee  and  rolls  for  only  30  cents. 

Tuesday  Topics  is  a  weekly  informal 
get-together  for  customers  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  featuring 
sewing  clinics,  demonstrations,  classes, 
fashion  shows,  etc.  Free,  of  course. 

Seasonal  Activities.  At  Christmas  we 
stage  a  Holiday  Open  House  featuring 
no  selling,  just  entertainment  for 


young  and  old  alike,  refreshments,  a 
look  at  our  new  Christmas  trim  and 
new  Christmas  merchandise.  Santa 
Claus  is  there  and  we  have  a  special 
tree  lighting  and  singing  by  children’s 
choirs.  I 

Each  Christmas  we  open  our  switch- 
board  to  accept  for  one  evening  per- 
sonal  calls  to  Santa  “at  the  North 
Pole.”  Some  100  lines  were  used  in 
both  Portland  and  Salem  last  year,  to 
handle  over  250,000  calls  to  Santa. 

Each  year  we  stage  a  “Back  to  Col¬ 
lege”  fashion  extravaganza  and  dance 
which  has  become  a  real  pleasure  to 
attend— and  thousands  do,  including 
the  governor  of  Oregon,  the  mayor  of 
Salem  and  other  notables,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  people  for  miles  around, 
not  to  mention  the  students.  The 
event  includes  dancing  under  the  stars, 
entertainment  and  a  free  barbecue. 

A  special  night  is  set  aside  each  fall, 
during  Parents’  Weekend  at  Willam¬ 
ette  University,  when  we  invite  the 
parents  to  dine  in  the  exclusive  atmos¬ 
phere  of  our  Oregon  Room,  see  a  col¬ 
lege  fashion  show,  and  be  eligible  to 
win  valuable  prizes. 

We  have  a  College  Board  active 
during  the  summer  and  composed  of 
college  men  and  women  from  Pacific 
Coast  colleges.  These  students  work 
in  our  store  and  advise  other  young 
men  and  women  about  what  to  expect 
and  how  to  prepare  for  college.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  they  are  screened  very  thor¬ 
oughly  and  meet  very  high  standards. 

Customers  by  Groups.  For  high  school 
girls  we  have  a  Hi-Club  Fashion  Coun¬ 
cil  which  presides  over  the  Hi-Club  of 
-Salem,  which  is  part  of  the  Hi-Club  of 
Oregon.  The  membership  runs  into 
the  thousands. 

For  the  six-to-twelve  set,  we  offer 
in  the  spring  and  summer  free  mem¬ 
bership  in  our  “Knothole  Gang,"  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  who  get  in  fret 
to  see  all  home  games  of  the  Salem 
Senators  Western  International  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  team.  We  give  a 
party  in  honor  of  the  Gang,  and  a 
trophy  is  awarded  to  the  member  who 
attends  the  most  games  each  year.  The 
youngsters  sit  in  their  own  section  in 
the  ball  park. 

We  have  many  special  contests,  in¬ 
cluding  “Draw  Your  Parents,”  "Draw 
Your  Dad,”  and  others.  They  create 
interest  and  the  feeling  that  “there’s 
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always  more  going  on  at  M  &  F-Salem.” 

“Key  women”  in  business  and  the 
professions  are  given  special  advance 
infonnaiion  on  new  styles,  special 
lunches  and  fashion  shows,  and  ad¬ 
vance  notice  of  sales. 

We  provide  a  reminder  service  for 
customers  who  have  trouble  remem¬ 
bering  birthdays,  anniversaries  and 
other  important  events.  We  do  the 
shopping  for  them  and  deliver  the 
gifts,  mailing  them  if  necessary. 

We  regard  our  annual  Import  Fair 
as  an  important  piece  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  pointing  up  the  fact  that  our 
customers  can  shop  the  whole  world 
right  from  .Salem. 

Scores  of  personalities  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  professional,  sports  and  mer¬ 
chandise  world  are  drawn  to  our  store 
each  year. 

The  Community  Public.  As  a  store  that 
in  years  of  existence  is  older  than  the 
state  in  which  it  operates,  Meier  &: 
Frank’s  feels  that  it  is  one  of  Oregon’s 
pioneers,  that  it  grew  up  w'ith  the  state 
and  the  people  of  Oregon.  Therefore, 
M  &  F  has  always  held  to  the  policy 
of  one  of  its  founders,  Sigmund  Frank: 
“We  are  interested  in  selling  gocxl  will 
as  well  as  good  quality.” 

Thousands  of  dollars  and  hours  are 
devoted  each  year  to  public  endeavors: 
everything  from  benefit  fashion  shows 
to  free  new'spaper  ads,  special  lunch¬ 
eons,  loans  of  merchandise  facilities 
and  floor  space  and  gifts  of  cold  hard 
cash.  Our  executives  are  involved  in 
many  community  activities,  that  affect 
not  only  the  city  of  .Salem  and  the 
Willamette  Valley  but  the  entire  state 
of  Oregon,  the  Northwest  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

We  respect  the  newspapers  as  new’s 
mediums.  We  do  not  try  to  palm  off 
on  them  stories  that  are  merely  bids 
for  free  publicity  rather  than  news  of 
interest  to  the  whole  community. 

The  store  sponsors  a  Community 
Council  composed  of  all  the  presidents 
of  the  various  leagues,  auxiliaries, 
clubs  and  associations  of  note  in  the 
community.  About  every  six  weeks  the 
store  is  host  at  a  luncheon  for  this 
group,  and  well-known  personalities 
or  civic  figures  appear  as  guest  speak¬ 
ers.  Willing  acceptance  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  community  as  a 
working  member  of  that  community  is 
a  basic  part  of  our  philosophy. 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE 

Improumg  Turnover 

Dramatic  examples  of  fast  turnover  often  reflect 
exceptional  offerings  of  desirable  merchandise  sud¬ 
denly  becoming  available  at  a  new  low  price.  A 
coat  buyer,  shopping  in  June  for  fall,  espied  a 
group  of  seasonal  remainders  in  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  “back  room,”  numbers  she  had  sold  in  months 
past  at  retails  ranging  from  $75  to  $125.  Half  in 
jest,  she  offered  $10  apiece  for  them  and,  when 
she  got  them,  went  out  and  scoured  the  market 
for  similar  finds.  .She  succeeded  in  collecting  350  coats,  marked  them  $15 
and  put  over  the  first  such  sale  for  over  $5,000  in  one  morning.  Donald 
A.  Fowler,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Porteous,  Mitchell  & 
Braun,  Portland,  Maine,  who,  as  a  young  man,  spent  his  first  day  in 
retailing  assisting  at  this  event  under  my  direction,  writes  that  this  35- 
year-old  magic  still  packs  a  potential.  ...  Experienced  merchandisers 
can  name  parallel  promotions  in  departments  all  over  the  store  and  in 
every  decade— also,  alas,  their  opp>osite  numbers  exemplifying  extremely 
slow  stock  turn,  such  as  the  dress,  which,  being  both  stretchable  and  non¬ 
selling,  drooped  on  its  hanger  till  it  was  almost  seven  feet  long. 

rue  been  reading  *  *  *  Turnover— The  Many  Ways  to  Im¬ 
prove  It,  the  edited  proceedings  of  the  joint  put-and-take  session  at 
NRM.Vs  1900  convention,  sponsored  by  the  Merchandising  Division, 
Controllers’  Congress  and  .Smaller  Stores  Division.  This  “Town  Meeting 
of  Retailing,”  as  its  chairman,  Robert  Lauter,  aptly  described  it,  repre¬ 
sents  “the  thinking  of  several  hundred  retailers  on  the  subject,  every 
suggestion  steeped  in  experience.”  ...  The  tall  dress  reminiscence  stirred 
regrets  that  Jioy  Myers  hadn’t  been  around  then  with  his  death  dates 
methml  under  which,  he  said,  “Everything  in  each  category  of  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  store  has  been  judged  as  to  how  long  it  should  be  there;  how 
long  we  are  going  to  allow  it  to  be  there;  and,  therefore,  when  the  first 
markdown  must  be  taken.  Turnover  should  come  from  the  length  of 
life  of  a  piece  of  merchandise.  .  .  .  So,  we  devised  this  system  of  setting 
up  our  season  letters  on  a  period  of  life  for  each  piece  of  merchandise  in 
our  store.”  ...  Leon  L.  Hahersen  underscored  it:  "Turnover  is  the  key 
to  the  retailer’s  profit  ...  we  plan  turnover  on  a  unit  basis.  Sometimes 
dollars  are  a  little  misleading.  We  use  a  combination  of  both  .  .  .  but 
we  build  all  our  buying  plans  on  the  basis  of  unit  buying.”  .  .  .  Bernard 
Smith  cited  comparative  statistics  demonstrating  that  “the  measure  of 
a  store  is  not  only  the  rate  of  profit  on  its  sales,  but  also  its  relationship 
to  investment.  ...  A  fast  turnover  gives  more  sales  with  the  same  inven¬ 
tory  and  this  affects  dollar  investment.”  ...  Emerson  Tolle  contributed 
this  angle:  “All  too  often  we  make  turnover  a  goal  in  itself.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  improve  performance  of  those  functions  that  improve  turn¬ 
over.”  .  .  .  Confirmation  came  from  William  Burston  who,  combining 
his  discussion  group’s  views  with  those  of  Felix  Lilienthal,  Jr.,  whom  he 
represented  in  absentia,  expressed  it:  “Turnover  is  not  an  objective  in 
itself.  ...  [It j  is  the  consequence  of  a  good  merchandising  job  based  on 
the  normally  accepted  practices  of  good  merchandising  planning  and 
control.”  . . .  Invaluable  action  check-lists  for  turnover  improvement  based 
on  multiple  store  experience  came  from  Mr.  Halversen,  Mr.  Lilienthal 
and  Mr.  Smith  and  are  recommended  as  daily  aids  for  the  merchandiser. 
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QUESTIONS  and  ANSWERS 


tion  discount  or  whether  to  request 
deferred  payment  is  a  matter  which  i$ 
dependent  upon  the  working  capital 
condition  and  borrowing  ability  of  the 
store  concerned. 

Where  a  store  has  sufficient  working 
capital  that  it  can  advance  pay  current 
purchases  and  generate  the  additional 
anticipation  discount  income,  it  is  a 
sound  and  practical  use  of  funds. 
When,  however,  a  store  has  had  to  bor¬ 
row,  it  may  not  always  be  a  wise  and 
practical  idea.  Some  merchants  feci 
that  as  long  as  the  rate  of  anticipaticni 
exceeds  the  rate  at  which  money  can 
be  borrowed  it  is  a  worthwhile  use  of 
funds  since  a  profit  is  nevertheless  reak 
i/ed.  This  is  true  up  to  a  point.  The 
reasons  supporting  that  conclusion, 
however,  are  too  detailed  to  go  into  at 
this  time. 

Deferred  dating,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  found  either  when  a  store  does  not 
have  the  working  capital  to  pay  for  the 
heavy  inventory  required  at  seasonal 
[X'aks  without  resorting  to  borrowing, 
or  when  a  manufacturer  requests  that 
the  store  order  and  accept  delivery  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  store  would 
normally  like  to  do  so.  This  latter 
procedure  is  frequently  helpful  to  the 
manufacturer  in  spreading  his  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipments  over  a  longer 
period  and  avoiding  the  tremendous 
peaks  which  he  would  be  unable  to 
cope  with  if  all  orders  were  bunched 
within  a  relatively  short  period. 

Where  the  advance  dating  is  an  ac¬ 
commodation  to  the  manufacturer,  it 
is  in  order  for  the  store  to  take  antici¬ 
pation  if  they  pre-pay  the  invoice. 
Where,  however,  it  is  granted  because 
of  the  shortness  of  the  store’s  working 
capital,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
in  order  for  the  store  to  do  so. 

I  think  these  considerations,  rather 
than  the  practice  of  comparably  sized 
stores,  should  form  the  basis  of  your 
decision.  I  do  not  see  that  what  other 
stores  do  is  particularly  applicable  in 
reaching  a  decision  about  your  com¬ 
pany’s  policy. 

I  should  add,  however,  that,  as  you 
know,  not  all  vendors  will  allow  antici¬ 
pation  and  also  that  invoices  should 
be  pre-pa  id  only  where  the  vendor  is 
one  noted  for  integrity  and  reliability. 
Where  there  is  a  danger  of  possible 
complaint  about  quality,  substitution, 
etc.,  it  is  not  wise  to  pre-pay  a  manu¬ 
facturer’s  invoice. 


Anticipation  Discounts 
And  Deferred  Dating 


the  advantage  of  the  additional  dis¬ 
count  offered  for  anticipated  payment 
of  merchandise  invoices  while  special¬ 
ty  stores  favor  the  deferred  payment 
plan  given  with  dating. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  we  are  very 
much  interested  and  if  you  will  send 
any  facts  or  figures  you  may  have 
which  will  assist  in  our  evaluation, 
we  will  be  grateful. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
findings  of  other  comparable  complete 
department  stores  in  the  $1.5  to  $2 
million  annual  volume  class. 


Answering  questions  —  chiefly 

from  stores,  but  often  from 
resources  as  well— Is  one  of  the  main 
occupations  of  the  NRMA.  From 
time  to  time,  STORES  will  publish 
question  -  and  -  answer  correspond¬ 
ence  concerning  problems  or  situa¬ 
tions  of  general  Interest.  The  letter 
that  follows,  from  a  member  store, 
requested  Information  about  antici¬ 
pation  discounts  and  deferred  dat¬ 
ing,  and  was  answered  by  Sam 
Flanel,  general  manager  of  the 
Controllers"  Congress,  NRMA. 


A  Store  Writes:  We  understand  that  Controllers'  Congress  Answers:  The 

most  large  department  stores  prefer  problem  of  whether  to  take  anticipa- 


move  merchandise  safely ^  efficiently 


•  Garments  hang  on  easy-to-reach  ■, 

metal  hanging  bar.  ■ 

•  Big  capacity  with  easy  access 

to  any  garment.  49* 

•  Opening  can  be  sealed  by  car  seal 
or  padlock. 

•  Easy  rolling  rubber  casters. 

•  Garments  stay  put— built-in 
rubber  strip  holds  hangers 
in  place. 

Size:  48x24x60*  interior,  or  48x28x54*. 
Vyntex  (Plastic)  Duck  covering. 

These  stores  use  Shamrock  products: 

L.  S.  AYRES  CO.,  Indianapolis 
LABICHE’S,  INC.,  New  Orleans 
A.  HARRIS  Si  CO.,  Dallas 
STRAWBRIGE  !•  CLOTHIER,  Philadelphia 
DENVER  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Denver 
MILLER  Si  RHOADS  CO.,  Richmond 
THE  HECHT  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  facts  and  prices,  write 

MEESE,  INC. 

MADISON,  INDIANA 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRMA 


Wage-Hour  Vote.  As  this  is  being  written  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  days  of  the  “hob-tail”  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
current  events  cannot  be  touched  upon  for  obvious  reasons. 

Hence,  we  in  the  Washington  Office  are  directing  our 
attention  to  next  year.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  issues 
will  be  satisfactorily  solved  this  year  so  that  we  can  look 
to  1%1  a  little  more  hopefully. 

But,  if  the  wage-hour  issue  is  not  concluded  this  year, 
we  can  be  assured  it  will  be  brought  up  again  in  January, 
regardless  of  who  cKcupies  the  White  House. 

The  important  vote  in  the  Senate  during  the  wage-hour 
debate,  as  far  as  NRMA  is  concerned,  was  the  roll  call  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Spessard  Holland  of 
Florida.  .Senator  Holland,  long  a  friend  of  retailers  and 
a  staunch  advocate  of  the  proposition  that  the  states  still 
have  some  rights,  offered  an  amendment  that,  if  adopted, 
would  have  retained  the  present  retail  exemption  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  .Senators  who  voted  against  the  Holland  Amend¬ 
ment  and  thus  voted  to  repeal  the  exemption  that  has  been 
in  existence  since  the  inception  of  the  Act,  were:  Aiken, 
Alott,  .Anderson,  Bartlett,  Bible,  Burdick,  Byrd  (W.  Va.), 
Cannon,  Carroll,  Case  (N.  J.),  Church,  Clark,  Cooper, 
Dodd,  Douglas,  Engle,  Fong,  Gore,  Green,  Gruening,  Hart, 
Hartke,  Hill,  Humphrey,  Jackson,  Javits,  Johnson,  Johns¬ 
ton,  Keating,  Kennedy,  Kerr,  Kuchel,  Lausche,  Long 
(Hawaii),  Magnuson,  Mansfield,  McCarthy,  McGee,  Mc¬ 
Namara,  Monroney,  Morse,  Moss,  Murray,  O’Mahoney, 
Pastore,  Prouty,  Proxmire,  Randolph,  Saltonstall,  Scott, 
Smith,  .Sparkman,  .Symington,  Williams  (N.  J.),  Yarbor¬ 
ough,  and  Young  (Ohio). 

.Senator  Lausche  made  several  strong  statements  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  opposition  to  the  Kennedy  bill.  It  can  only 
be  assumed  that  his  vote  against  the  Holland  Amendment 
was  based  upon  his  belief  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough 
in  preserving  the  rights  of  states.  Senators  Kefauver, 


Hennings,  and  Muskie  did  not  vote,  although  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that,  if  present  and  voting,  they  would  each  vote 
against  the  Holland  amendment.  Senator  Morton  also  did 
not  vote,  although  it  was  announced  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  for  the  Holland  Amendment.  .Sena¬ 
tor  Martin -was  out  of  the  country  on  official  business  and 
did  not  vote. 

The  final  tally  was  39  votes  for  the  Holland  Amendment 
and  56  against. 

Credit  Disclosure.  Although  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  took  no  action  this  year  on  the  contro¬ 
versial  Douglas  Credit  Disclosure  Bill,  the  subject  is  not 
a  dead  issue.  The  fact  is  the  opposite.  Senator  Douglas 
apparently  believes  that  he  has  a  vehicle  that  will  prove 
popular  in  1961.  He  “sold"  the  Democratic  platform  writ¬ 
ers  that  his  “truth”  bill  has  appeal.  So  much  so,  that  the 
platform  contained  the  following  comments:  “The  con¬ 
sumer  also  has  a  right  to  know  the  cost  of  credit  when  he 
borrows  money.  We  shall  enact  federal  legislation  requir¬ 
ing  the  vendors  of  credit  to  provide  a  statement  of  specific 
credit  charges  and  what  these  charges  cost  in  tenns  of  true 
annual  interest.” 

It  is  clear  that  credit  legislation  which  was  successfully 
fought  this  year  will  be  an  item  of  early  consideration  by 
the  next  Congress.  NRMA  did  not  oppose  the  principle 
of  the  legislation,  but  advised  the  Congress  that  retailers 
now  notify  each  user  of  credit  as  to  the  terms.  But  to 
quote  these  terms  in  simple  annual  interest  or  true  annual 
interest  would  be  an  impossible  task  for  retailers  owing 
to  the  activity  in  consumers’  accounts. 

Senator  Douglas  is  planning  an  “educational”  campaign 
between  now  and  January.  Retailers  can  be  assured  that 
they  will  be  the  subject  of  a  large  part  of  his  “education.” 

Solos  Taxes.  Prop>onents  of  a  national  sales  tax  have  not 
given  up— they  have  just  been  silent  these  past  few  months 
preparing  their  campaign  for  next  year.  Advisors  of  both 
candidates  are  understood  to  favor  consumption  taxes  for 
several  reasons.  First,  the  yield  to  the  central  government 
w'ill  be  adequate  to  operate  the  government;  second,  the 
collection  job  will  be  easy  if  the  tax  is  hidden  and  placed 
at  the  manufacturing  level;  and  third,  a  gesture  can  be 
made  of  reducing  taxes,  although  actually  they  could  in¬ 
crease— the  only  difference  being  whether  they  are  seen  or 
hidden. 

We  will  have  more  to  say  on  the  prospects  of  legislation 
in  the  87lh  Congress  in  subsequent  issues  of  .Stores. 
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Departmental  Sales  Analyses 


Sales  Distribution  in 
Women's  and  Children's  Gloues 

By  Dorothy  Cook 

Assistant  Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRMA 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians) 
by  Classifications 

FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL,  1960  COMBINED 

Storat  %  of  %  of  Sub- 

CUSSIFICATION  Roporting  Total  Soloa  Clauiflcotion 


LEATHERS 

60 

14.3 

A.  Linad  —  all 

B.  Unlinad— 

35 

1.4 

Pig 

45 

2.0 

Do«  &  Suad* 

40 

1.5 

Glaca 

50 

8.0 

FABRICS 

60 

81.7 

A.  Cottons 

50 

40.0 

B.  Doubla-wovan  Synthatics 

48 

30.0 

C.  Shaar  Synthatics 

25 

1.8 

D.  String  &  Crochat 

37 

3.4 

E.  Stratch 

26 

5.0 

WOOLS 

43 

3.2 

A.  Glovas  &  Mittans 

32 

3.0 

B.  Laathar  Palms 

34 

2.0 

CHILDREN'S  (glovas  &  mittans) 

17 

1.3 

MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgats  &  accas.) 

39 

1.0 

The  NRMA  Accessories  and  Smallwares  Group  has  un¬ 
dertaken  this  study  of  sales  by  classifications  in  women’i 
and  children’s  gloves  in  order  to  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
a  standardized  basis  for  comparison  of  these  figures  on  a 
national  and  regional  basis.  It  follows  the  Merchandisii^ 
Division’s  two  previous  studies  of  this  kind,  on  mcn’i 
sportswear  and  on  women’s  sportswear. 

The  tables  on  this  page  begin  the  second  year  of  quar¬ 
terly  reports  published  in  Stores  for  each  season.  In  the 
table  on  the  bottom  of  this  page,  national  figures  are  given 
for  each  of  fiscal  1959’s  four  quarters  plus  the  total  year. 
The  table  above  it  gives  national  figures  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  fiscal  1960.  The  regional  tables  on  the  facing  page 
give  comparative  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  tliis  year 
and  of  last  year. 

Please  note  that  the  percentages  are  median  figures  and 
therefore  will  not  total  100  f>er  cent.  Also,  for  each  classi¬ 
fication  and  sub-classification,  the  number  of  stores  report¬ 
ing  varies  because  not  all  stores  keep  records  for  sub¬ 
classifications. 

To  use  this  merchandising  tool,  compare  your  figures 
with  those  in  the  tables,  compute  the  total  dollar  volunoe 
of  the  classification  shown,  and  calculate  the  percentage 
of  each  classification  to  the  total.  The  classifications  listed 
are  standard  and  represent  the  work  of  the  research  direc¬ 
tors  of  several  large  buying  organizations. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  the  survey  progresses  many  more 
stores  will  adopt  this  uniform  classification  list  and  con¬ 
tribute  their  figures.  The  more  stores,  the  more  typical 
and  valuable  the  figures.  Unfortunately,  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  not  included  in  this  report  because  too  few  stores 
contributed. 

Figures  for  May,  June  and  July  1960  combined  will  be 
published  in  the  November  1960  issue.  Requests  for  r^ 
ports  and  forms  should  be  sent  to  Dorothy  CtK>k,  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division,  100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1. 


National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 

Quarterly  and  Total  Year,  Fiscal  1959 

1 

NOV.,  DEC.,  1959 

NATIONAL  TOTAL  F0l| 

FEB.,  MAR.,  APR.,  1959 

MAY.  JUNE,  JULY.  1959 

AUG..  SEPT..  OCT.,  1959 

JAN.,  1960 

YEAR  (4  Quartan)  ' 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

%  of  %  of  Sub* 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

%  of  %  of  Sub- 

%  of  %  of  Sab  1 

CLASSIFICATION 

Total  Solas  Class. 

Total  Solas  Class. 

Total  Solos  Class. 

Total  Solas  Class. 

Total  Salas  Class.  | 

1.  LEATHERS 

14.6 

5.0 

25.0 

30.0 

21.0  ...  1 

A.  Linad  —  all 

2.1 

3.5 

9.0 

3.9  » 

B.  Unlinad  — 

Pig 

2.0 

1.0 

4.7 

4.0 

2.7  1 

Doa  &  Suada 

1.4 

1.0 

1.6 

2.7 

1.5  1 

1 

Glaca 

9.4 

4.0 

10.0 

14.0 

10.0 

2.  FABRICS 

79.3 

93.1 

63.6 

46.0 

75.0  ...  f 

A.  Cottons 

42.0 

29.0 

34.3 

27.7 

35.7 

B.  Doubla-wovan  Synthatics 

24.3 

32.2 

20.3 

12.0 

22.0 

C.  Shaar  Synthatics 

3.2 

15.0 

1.7 

4.9 

D.  String  &  Crochat 

3.0 

6.0 

1.5 

2.0 

3.0 

E.  Stratch 

4.0 

8.9 

4.0 

2.3 

4.2 

1 

3.  WOOLS 

1.8 

0.4 

7.0 

16.0 

6.0 

A.  Glovas  &  Mittans 

1.0 

4.2 

11.0 

4.4 

1 

B.  Laathar  Palms 

1.5 

3.8 

7.3 

2.8 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (glovas  &  mittans) 

2.4 

1.0 

1.9 

5.9 

2.0 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgats  &  occ.) 

1.0 

2.4 

2.0 

1.5 

1.9 
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Regional  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 


Zone  1  —  Northeast 

CUSSIFICATION 

FEBRUARY.  MARCH,  APRIL 
Stores  %  of 

Reporting  Total  Soles 

1959  COMBINED 

%  of  Sab- 

Classifleation 

FEBRUARY, 

Stores 

Reporting 

MARCH,  APRIL  1960  COMBINED 
%  of  %  of  Sub- 

Tetal  Soles  Classification 

1.  LEATHER 

20 

15.8 

19 

15.0 

A.  lin*d  —  all 

B.  Unlin«d  — 

S 

7.0 

16 

1.7 

Pig 

14 

3.7 

17 

2.0 

Do*  &  Su*d* 

12 

1.0 

16 

0.8 

Glac* 

14 

10.0 

17 

8.0 

2.  FABRICS 

20 

78.0 

19 

75.0 

A.  Cottons 

13 

30.0 

17 

37.7 

B.  Doubl*-wov*n  Synthatics 

11 

28.6 

16 

29.0 

C.  Sh**r  Synthetics 

8 

6.5 

9 

2.0 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

7 

3.0 

14 

4.6 

E.  Stretch 

11 

5.0 

16 

5.9 

3.  WOOLS 

14 

2.3 

16 

4.4 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

8 

0.5 

11 

6.7 

B.  Leather  Palms 

8 

0.45 

13 

3.0 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

10 

4.0 

10 

1.2 

5.  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

13 

1.0 

.  .  . 

12 

0.8 

States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania,  Canada. 

visssfei 

Zone  2— South  and  Southwest 

FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL 
Stores  %  of 

1959  COMBINED 

%  of  Sub- 

FEBRUARY, 

Stores 

MARCH,  APRIL  1960  COMBINED 
%  of  %  of  Sub- 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Total  Sales 

Classification 

Reporting 

Total  Salas  Classification 

1.  LEATHER 

12 

10.0 

17 

12.0 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

1 

Pig 

9 

1.9 

8 

2.3 

Doe  &  Suede 

8 

1.9 

9 

1.2 

Glace 

12 

8.4 

10 

9.0 

2.  FABRICS 

15 

89.0 

17 

82  0 

A.  Cottons 

11 

52.0 

11 

50.0 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

10 

21.8 

9 

....  29.0 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

7 

2.0 

3 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

10 

3.7 

8 

3.6 

E.  Stretch 

10 

6.0 

3 

3.  WOOLS 

4 

1.1 

7 

2.6 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

3 

1.0 

7 

2.0 

B.  Leather  Palms 

3 

1.5 

7 

0.6 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

7 

2.0 

5 

5  MISCELLANEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

8 

1.0 

16 

1.0 

States:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Va.,  West  Va.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga.,  Fla. 

Tex.,  Ky.,  Tenn.,  Ala.,  La.,  Okla.,  New  Mex.,  Del.,  Md.,  Ariz. 

Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 

FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  APRIL 
Stores  %  of 

1959  COMBINED 

%  of  Sub- 

FEBRUARY, 

Stores 

MARCH,  APRIL  1960  COMBINED 
%  of  %  of  Sub- 

CUSSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Total  Salas 

Classification 

Reporting 

Totol  Solas  Classification 

1.  LEATHER 

17 

14.6 

24 

10.0 

A.  Lined  —  all 

B.  Unlined  — 

7 

1.1 

18 

1.8 

Pig, 

14 

1.2 

20 

1.5 

Doe  &  Suede 

13 

1.5 

15 

1.6 

Glace 

15 

10.0 

23 

0.8 

2.  FABRICS 

17 

83.6 

24 

83.6 

A.  Cottons 

18 

39.5 

23 

44.6 

B.  Double-woven  Synthetics 

14 

23.8 

23 

31.3 

C.  Sheer  Synthetics 

6 

4.1 

14 

1.5 

D.  String  &  Crochet 

12 

2.6 

15 

2.9 

E.  Stretch 

15 

3.8 

7 

2.1 

3  WOOLS 

11 

1.5 

20 

3.5 

A.  Gloves  &  Mittens 

6 

1.7 

14 

2.1 

B.  Leather  Palms 

4 

4.5 

14 

3.0 

4.  CHILDREN'S  (gloves  &  mittens) 

4 

2.4 

2 

5.  MISCELUNEOUS  (gadgets  &  accessories) 

11 

1.0 

11 

0.9 

States:  Ohio,  Ind.,  III.,  Wis.,  Mich.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Iowa,  N.  D., 

S.  S.,  Neb. 

Kan.,  Mon.,  Colo. 

Utah,  Nev. 
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NRMA's  Furniture  Quality  Standards 


Furniture  manufacturers  are 
now  studying  the  proposed  NRMA 
Minimum  Quality  Standards  for  both 
case  goods  and  upholstered  furniture. 
The  product  of  several  years  of  work 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Quality  Con¬ 
trol  Standards  of  the  NRMA  Furni¬ 
ture  Inspection  and  Prepack  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Standards  will  be  submitted  to 
the  NRMA  board  of  directors  next 
month.  When  the  directors  approve 
them,  they  will  be  circulated  among 
members. 

Members  of  the  Committee  have 
consulted  the  retail  trade  throughout 
the  preparation  of  the  Standards,  but 
wish  to  give  furniture  manufacturers 
the  opportunity  to  study  them  and 
make  suggestions  before  their  official 
adoption. 

The  Standards  cover  construction, 
workmanship,  quality  of  materials, 
finish,  tailoring,  performance  and  la¬ 
beling.  They  represent,  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  judgment,  minimum  accept¬ 


able  quality,  and  can  be  readily  com¬ 
plied  with  by  manufacturers  of  all 
grades  of  furniture. 

As  soon  as  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  NRMA  board,  copies  of  the 
Standards  will  be  available  to  stores 
for  their  furniture  merchandisers,  in¬ 
spection  departments  and  resources. 

Prepack  Progress.  The  wider  use  of 
furniture  prepacks  is  beginning  to 
have  a  good  effect  on  department  store 
furniture  operations.  A  recent  survey 
among  members  of  the  Association’s 
Furniture  Inspection  and  Prepack 
Committee  showed  that  65  per  cent  of 
the  75  stores  reporting  had  improved 
their  furniture  profits,  and  almost  all 
of  these  (90  per  cent)  attributed  the  im¬ 
provement  to  more  prepacks,  coupled 
with  systematic  inspection  for  quality. 
Ten  to  15  per  cent  of  all  prepacks  are 
opened.  In  most  cases  warehousemen 
do  the  inspecting,  but  some  stores  have 
specially  trained  quality  control  in- 
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spectors. 

Almost  half  of  the  reporting  stora 
said  that  75  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
furniture  is  prepacked,  and  prac  tically 
all  of  them  want  even  more  prepacki. 
However,  there  were  two  stores  in  the 
survey  group  that  said  they’ve  disco#, 
tinued  the  use  of  prepacks,  findii^ 
that  they  produce  too  many  service 
calls  from  customers  (generally  un¬ 
justified,  in  the  stores’  opinion). 

Two  out  of  three  of  the  stores  it- 
ported  improvement  in  factory  qual¬ 
ity,  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
rejected  deliveries,  fewer  customer 
complaints  and  fewer  pickup  and  sec¬ 
ond  deliveries. 

Other  reasons  reported  by  a  scatter¬ 
ing  of  stores  for  their  improved  profit 
on  furniture  were:  better  markup,  in¬ 
creased  volume,  better  internal  con¬ 
trol,  better  delivery  control,  closer 
liaison  with  resources,  and  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  low-end  merchandise. 

S.  F.  Petrell,  store  manager  of  Allied 
Stores  and  chairman  of  the  Furniture 
Inspection  and  Prepack  Committee, 
said:  (, 

“We’re  glad  to  note  the  improv^  k 
ment  in  furniture  profitability,  and  V 
grateful  to  manufacturers  for  their  co-  j 
operation  in  improving  quality  and  r 
prepacks.  There  is  room  for  more  ira- 1| 
provement  and  I’m  sure  it  will  come."  1 1 

He  pointed  out  that  if  a  store  is  to|  ; 
get  the  best  results  from  prepacks  the ' 
customer  must  be  properly  prepared. 
He  described  the  way  Lawrence  Moore,  ^ 
merchandise  manager  of  Kresge-New- 
ark,  has  tackled  this  problem.  Kresge’s 
sales  staff  was  trained  to  inform  the  ip 
customer  that  the  merchandise  would 
be  delivered  prepacked  and  to  explain 
the  advantages  of  the  prepack.  The 
delivery  people  were  trained  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  prepacks  and  explaining  them 
to  customers.  The  customer’s  sales  li 
check  bears  a  red  and  white  sticker^ 


which  tells  her:  “In  •  order  that  you 
will  receive  this  item  with  a  perfect 
factory  finish,  we  have  arranged  for  it 
to  be  delivered  to  you  in  its  original 
packing.”  And  in  the  prepack  carton 
there  is  an  envelope  containing  a  cel¬ 
lophane-wrapped  polishing  cloth,  and 
another  explanation  of  the  prepack 
(“to  preserve  its  factory-fresh  condi¬ 
tion”)  along  with  the  information  that 
fuzz  or  dust  from  the  “protective  pack- 
aging”  can  be  quickly  removed  with 
the  “scientifically  prepared  cloth.” 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Extends  Robinson-Patman  Government  Drops  Appeal  on  Revolving  Credit 
Act  to  Buyers  Seeking  Advertising  Allowances  Tax  Case— But  Says  It  Will  Not  Go  Along 
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In  a  decision  of  far-reaching  consequences  to  retailers,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ruled  that  its  broad  powers 
to  halt  "unfair  trade  practices"  give  it  the  authority  to 
prevent  buyers  from  receiving  discriminatory  advertising 
allowances. 

To  realize  the  significance  of  this  decision  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  scope  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  as 
conceived  by  the  framers  of  the  statute  when  it  was  enacted 
in  1986.  The  Act,  which  served  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  law,  outlaws  discriminations  in  price 
by  a  seller  between  buyers  of  commodities  having  the  same 
grade  and  quality.  Section  2  (f)  of  the  Act  likewise  precludes 
buyers  from  inducing  a  price  discrimination  of  the  type 
prohibited  by  the  Act.  Moreover,  a  seller  may  not  grant 
nor  may  a  buyer  receive  certain  types  of  brokerage  payments 
or  allowances  or  discounts  in  lieu  of  a  price  differential. 
A  third  practice  proscribed  under  Robinson-Patman  is  dis¬ 
crimination  by  a  seller  in  granting  “services  and  facnlities” 
(eg.,  advertising  allowances).  But  the  statute  does  not 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  buyer  knowingly  to  induce  or  receive 
such  advertising  allowances.  Thus  Congress  pinpointed  the 
specific  types  of  pricing  practices  that  it  deemed  in  violation 
of  the  anti-trust  laws. 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission  has  ruled  that  it  possesses 
authority  to  outlaw  buyer-induced  ad  allowances  deemed 
discriminatory  as  an  “unfair  method  of  competition”  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  which,  according  to  the 
Commission,  “supplements  and  bolsters”  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Anti-Trust  Acts  by  prohibiting  practices  contrary 
to  the  “spirit”  of  those  statutes. 

The  FTC  majority  decision  drew  a  withering  dissent  from 
Edward  T.  Tait,  FTC  Commissioner.  Said  the  Commis¬ 
sioner:  “If  [our]  authority  is  so  broad  that  the  FTC  can 
declare  unlawful  any  practice  which  it  believes  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  it  is  apparent  that 
[the  Robinson-Patman  Act]  was  not  needed.  Any  alleged 
gaps  which  appear  in  the  [anti-trust  laws]  will  not  require 
legislation:  the  Commission  merely  has  to  declare  them 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  [the  anti-trust  laws].  A  business¬ 
man,  in  seeking  to  comply  with  the  often  difficult  require¬ 
ment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  will  now  have  not 
only  the  Act  to  contend  with  .  .  .  but  also  [must]  determine 
whether  [his  practices]  are  legal  under  a  vague  standard 
•  .  .  stated  to  be  ‘the  spirit’  of  [the  anti-trust  laws]  .  .  . 
I  am  in  vigorous  disagreement  with  an  approach  to  the 
law  which  has  too  much  sail  and  too  little  anchor,  or  too 
much  ‘supplement’  and  too  little  ‘bolster’.” 


The  Justice  Department  has  announced  that  it  will  not 
prosecute  an  appeal  of  the  Consolidated  Dry  Goods  tax  case. 
Readers  will  recall  that  the  Federal  District  Court  ruled  last 
February  that  sales  made  by  Consolidated  under  revolving 
credit  plans  qualify  for  the  instalment  method  of  tax 
accounting  provided  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  Justice  Department  had  filed  a  notice  of  appeal  June  9th. 

Meanwhile,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  announced 
that  it  will  not  follow  the  Court’s  decision,  at  least  for  now, 
in  disposing  of  other  cases  involving  this  issue.  In  its  re¬ 
lease  IRS  stated:  “.  .  .  The  fact  that  sales  are  made  pursuant 
to  a  revolving  credit  plan  is  not  determinative  of  whether 
such  sales  are  to  be  regarded  as  instalment  sales.”  But  then 
the  Service  stated:  “A  study  is  now  under  way  as  to  whether 
workable  standards  can  be  formulated  for  determining  what 
part  of  revolving  credit  sales  qualify  as  sales  ‘on  the  instal¬ 
ment  plan’  under  the  statute.”  Apparently  IRS  is  concerned 
that  some  sales  made  under  revolving  credit  plans  are  not 
paid  in  instalments  and  therefore  should  not  qualify  for  the 
deferred  method  of  reporting  income.  Evidence  presented 
in  the  Consolidated  case  indicated,  however,  that  dollar 
balances  dischargeable  in  one  payment  represented  less  than 
four  per  cent  of  all  accounts  and  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
total  dollar  balances.  If  this  sample  is  representative  of  all 
stores,  it  would  appear  that  the  IRS  concern  is  unwarranted. 

House  Unit  Approves  Bill  to  Exempt 
Local  Ad  Charges  from  Excise  Tax 

Congress  has  just  passed  a  bill  which  excludes  from  the 
manufacturer’s  selling  price  any  charges  imposed  by  the 
manufacturer  for  local  advertising  costs.  The  effect  of  this 
legislation  will  be  to  reduce  the  manufacturers’  excise  tax 
which  may  be  payable  by  the  retailer  or  distributor,  since  the 
exclusion  of  ad  costs  reduces  the  price  upon  which  the  tax 
is  based. 

For  many  years  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  permit¬ 
ted  advertising  costs  billed  by  a  manufacturer  to  a  distribu¬ 
tor  to  be  excluded  in  computing  the  manufacturers’  excise 
tax,  if  the  ad  costs  were  shown  separately  on  invoices  and  it 
could  be  established  that  the  value  of  the  advertising  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  amount  collected  from  the  buyer.  Then  the 
Treasury  Department  reversed  its  position  in  1958.  The 
present  legislation  is  designed  to  force  the  Treasury  to 
adhere  to  its  original  position.  The  exclusion,  however, 
would  be  limited  to  local  radio,  TV,  and  newspaper  media 
and  may  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  total  selling  price. 
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^  The  50th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  will  be  held  from  January  8th  to  January 
12th  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 


>■  A  program  of  exceptional  interest  is  being  created  to 
celebrate  NRMA's  completion  of  its  first  half-century  in  the  service 
of  retailing.  Every  Group  and  Division  has  special  plans  for  this 
occasion  and  will  present  to  the  Convention  speakers  of  national 
and  international  reputation  and  authority.  Besides  this,  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  pay  special  honor  to  the  stores  and  individual  mer¬ 
chants  who,  over  50  years,  have  built  the  NRMA  into  a  uniquely 
effective  service  organization. 

V  The  Convention  opens  on  Sunday,  January  8th,  with 
an  afternoon  reception  to  which  all  members  are  cordially  invited. 
Plan  to  be  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  annual  meeting 
in  the  history  of  your  Association. 


cussion  meetings  for  NRMA  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  to  be  held  in  Seattle,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Portland  and  San  Francisco. 
Here’s  the  schedule  of  meetings: 

Seattle  Meeting:  Monday,  Septem¬ 
ber  26th,  arranged  by  John  F.  Herm- 
sen,  general  manager.  Northern  Com¬ 
mercial  Co.,  and  William  S.  Street, 
president,  Frederick  &  Nelson. 

Spokane  Meeting:  Tuesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  27th,  arranged  by  R.  A.  Paterson, 
president  and  general  manager.  The 
Crescent. 

Portland  Meeting:  Thursday,  Sep¬ 
tember  29th,  arranged  by  Aaron  M. 
Frank,  president,  Meier  &  Frank. 

San  Francisco  Meeting:  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  .SOth,  arranged  by  Carl  Living¬ 
ston,  president,  Livingston’s,  and  Karl 
Stull,  NRMA  west  coast  representa¬ 
tive. 

FLSA— Temporary  Respite.  John  Haz- 
en’s  report  in  this  issue  on  the  status 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ex¬ 
tension  (page  69)  was  written  just  be¬ 
fore  this  legislation  was  taken  up  by 
the  House-Senate  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee.  As  he  predicted,  the  only  conceiv¬ 
able  outcome  was  deadlock. 

The  move  to  take  away  from  retail¬ 


NRMA  Month 

Merchants  Week.  National  Retail 
Merchants  Week  will  be  January  20th- 
February  lUi,  1961.  It  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  time  for  nationwide  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .Vssociation  and  will  be  the  sec¬ 
ond  major  event  in  a  year  of  anni¬ 
versary  activity  that  will  start  with  the 
NR.M.Vs  5()th  .Annual  Convention, 
January  8th- 12th. 

Retailing  Serves  .America  is  the  an- 
niversai7  slogan,  a  theme  that  permits 
retailers  to  tell  their  own  story  to 
.America  while  saluting  their  .Associa¬ 
tion.  .A  special  promotion  kit  for  mem¬ 
ber  stores  will  be  released  next  month. 
It  will  contain  full  information  on  how 
to  stage  special  storewide  and  commu¬ 
nity  events  during  the  week,  plus  sug¬ 
gested  posters,  sign  toppers,  window 
displays,  institutional  ads  and  so  on. 

West  Coast  Meetings.  NRM.A’s  presi¬ 
dent,  .Alfred  C.  Thompson,  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 
will  be  visiting  members  on  the  west 
coast  later  this  month.  Luncheon-dis¬ 


ing  the  exemption  that  the  (^ongres 
l  onsidered  proper  when  the  .Act  wm 
written  will  certainly  be  revived  with 
exti  1  energy  next  year.  Therefore,  aa 
analysis  that  appeared  in  Mr.  Hazen’il 
Washington  News  Letter,  just  after 
passage  of  the  Kennedy  bill,  might 
well  be  studied  and  reviewed  by  every 
retailer.  Mr.  Hazen  made  the  point 
that  the  House  and  Senate  bills  were, 
from  any  practical  point  of  view, 
irreconcilable— to  achieve  anythii^ 
that  could  accurately  be  called  i 
“compromise”  between  these  proposah 
would  be  impossible.  The  House  bill, 
in  spite  of  internal  inconsistencies  and 
inequities,  makes  a  gesture  towards 
preserving  the  principle  that  intrastate 
businesses  are  outside  the  sphere  o( 
federal  controls.  The  Senate  l)ill  over 
rides  this  principle. 

“The  House  bill,”  Mr.  Hazen  pointed 
out,  “would  cover  retail  stores  simph 
upon  the  test  of  whether  or  not  the 
enterprise  operates  five  or  more  stores 
in  two  or  more  states.  ...  It  would 
bring  under  coverage  some  of  the 
smallest  outlets  in  the  country,  while 
leaving  uncovered  some  of  the  largot 
operations  .  .  .  although  proponents  of 
this  bill  said  their  desire  was  to  cover 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
only  the  ‘large  chains.’  .  .  .  The  House 
bill  would  cover  retailers,  but  not  the 
thousands  of  service  establishments 
such  as  laundries,  restaurants,  etc.” 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand.fi 
establishes  $1  million  volume  as  the 
test  for  coverage  and  covers  business^ 
of  that  volume  even  though  they  oper 
ate  in  only  one  state.  .As  for  the  $1 
million  test  figure,  Mr.  Hazen  calls  it 
meaningless.  He  said:  “Under  the 
Kennedy  bill  if  your  store  does,  sar 
$300,000  annually,  but  you  are  also 
engaged  in  a  trucking  business  that 
does  an  annual  volume  of  $700.000.| 
you  would  be  covered.  .  .  .  The  total! 
volume  of  the  operations  [you  own]! 
would  be  rolled  into  one  and  if  thesl 
totaled  $1  million  you  would  be  cov  fl 
ered.  .  .  .  Some  buying  office  arrange- 1 
ments  with  retailers  might  easily  bring  I 
them  under  the  .Act  if  the  total  volume  I 
of  the  store  and  the  buying  office  ex¬ 
ceeds  $1  million.” 

Threat  to  Direct  Mail.  I'he  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  has  urged  its  tnem- 
bers  to  protest  one  of  the  new  regula¬ 
tions  which  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
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ment  has  designed  to  standardize  sizes 
and  shapes  for  machine  handling  of 
mail  (see  vStores  June  I960)  and  to 
become  effective  January,  1962.  The 
proposed  regulation,  which  the  Divis¬ 
ion  is  opposing,  reads:  “All  envelopes, 
cards  and  self-mailers  mailed  at  .8rd 
class  rates  of  postage  must  be  sealed  on 
all  four  edges.”  The  Division  stresses 
that  a  520-$25  a  thousand  cost  for  seal¬ 
ing  self-mailers  on  all  four  sides  or 
inserting  them  in  envelopes  (which 
would  also  have  to  be  sealed)  would 
make  the  cost  of  direct  mail  for  stores 
almost  prohibitive. 

Another  problem  is  the  definition  of 
“self-mailer.”  Wording  of  the  new 
rule,  according  to  the  Division,  could 
|)ermit  catalogues  or  tabloid-type  mail¬ 
ers  to  be  included. 

Sales  promotion  managers,  there¬ 
fore,  are  urged:  (1)  to  protest  the  re- 
quirements  for  sealing  all  four  edges 
of  envelopes,  cards  and  self-mailers  at 
.Srd  class  rates,  (2)  to  request  that  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  letter-type  mail  l>e 
restricted  to  a  standard  size  of  about 
5x11  inches,  thereby  specifically  ex¬ 
empting  catalogues  and  tabloid-type 
mailers.  Letters  should  be  addressed 
to:  Edwin  A.  Riley,  Director,  Postal 
■Services  Division,  Bureau  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  Post  Office  Department,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

The  NRMA  has  been  working  close¬ 
ly  with  the  National  Council  on  Busi¬ 
ness  Mail  on  this  problem. 

Federal  Reserve  Statistics.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System’s  compilation  and 
reporting  of  department  store  statistics 
is  being  studied  by  a  special  five-man 
committee  representing  government 
and  retailing.  This  study  is  a  result 
of  a  Census  Bureau  proposal,  at  the 
l)eginning  of  the  year,  that  it  take  over 
government  trade  statistics  from  tlie 
FRB  and  in  the  process  drastically  re¬ 
duce  the  reporting  of  department  store 
(lata. 

Protests  by  the  NRMA  and  the 
.American  Retail  Federation  to  the 
Senate  Appropriation’s  Committee 
considering  the  plan  helped  defeat  the 
proposal  and  subsequent  hearings  and 
deliberations  in  Washington,  D.  C.  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  formation  of  the  five-man 
study  group.  The  committee  consists 
of  Merritt  Sherman,  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fecleral  Re¬ 
serve  System,  Morgan  H.  Rice,  vice 


president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Dallas,  Raymond  T.  Bowman,  as¬ 
sistant  director  for  statistical  standards 
of  the  Budget  Bureau,  Alfred  Eisen- 
preis,  research  director  of  Allied  Stores 
Corp.  and  .Sam  Flanel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 

.A  review  of  the  activities  leading  to 
the  committee’s  formation  and  of  the 
current  study  areas  was  presented  by 
Sam  Flanel  to  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress’  Western  States  Regional  Group’s 
annual  convention,  held  August  15th 


in  Portland,  Oregon.  He  said: 

“The  first  step  was  to  identify  (a) 
which  reports  provide  basic  data  on 
which  to  operate  a  business,  (b)  which 
provide  statistics  for  general  business 
use  and  (c)  which  provide  special  serv¬ 
ices  to  selected  groups.  From  this  we 
expect  to  develop  some  conclusions 
about  which  reports  are  of  value  to  the 
System,  which  reports  are  valuable  to 
ref)orting  firms  and  which  reports 
might  be  discontinued.” 

Current  areas  of  study,  according  to 


FOR  THESE  LEADING  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


50  received  garments  pressed 
in  five  minutes  with  the  push 
of  a  button !  Cyclo-AAatic  Steam- 
Air  Cabinets  do  it  for  Bonwit- 
Teller,  J.  L.  Hudson,  Rich's  of 
Atlanta,  Buttrey  Stores, 
hundreds  of  others.  No 
wrinkled  garments ...  no  time 
lost  in  "hanging  out"...  no 


bottlenecks  in  receiving  and 
alteration  rexjms.  Merchandise 
gets  to  the  fl<x>r  faster,  fresher, 
more  saleable  — and  costs 
go  way  down.  Learn  how 
Sussmon  Steam  System  equip¬ 
ment  and  service  boosts  prof¬ 
its  for  stores.  Write  today 
for  FREE  REPORT  S-2. 


SUSSMAN  STEAM  SYSTEM 

Automatic  Stoam  Products  Corp.  •  140  W.  31st  St.  •  Nuw  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  CREDIT  SUPERVISORS 

A  handbook  on  how  to  motivate,  lead  and  train  personnel, 
especially  prepared  for  staff  supervisors.  Chapters  on: 
Supervisory  Values— What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Supervisor- 
Training  Procedures— Job  Instruction.  An  essential  tool 
for  every  staff  supervisor. 

CHECKING  AND  RATING  THE  NEW  ACCOUNT 

A  comprehensive  booklet  giving  ideas  on  how  to  use  your 
Credit  Bureau  most  effectively  and  efficiently.  Chapters  on; 
Risk  .Analysis- Selective  Screening— The  Automatic  Transfer 
Plan.  Provides  indispensable  information  for  all  new 
arcount  personnel. 

CREDIT  DEPARTMENT  OPERATING  MANUAL  OUTLINE 

valuable,  easy  to  use  outline  for  credit  executives  and 
office  managers  for  use  in  compiling  their  own  detailed 
employee  training  handbook  and  operating  reference  man¬ 
ual.  Separate  comprehensive  outlines  for  all  credit  functions 
including  —  Unit  Operators  —  Interviewers  —  New  Account 
Personnel  —  Collectors  —  Accounts  Receivable  Personnel. 

CREDIT  IN  THE  BRANCH  STORE 

A  guide  to  promoting  accounts,  planning  for  the  new  office 
and  training  credit  and  sales  personnel.  Complete  check 
list  and  details  on  how  to  establish  a  branch  store  credit 
operation.  Included  are  sample  promotion  letters. 


Mr.  Flanel,  include: 

1.  How  to  achieve  uniformity  r6 
garding  special  and  confidential 
ports.  In  some  districts  some  leporti 
are  public  information  while  othen 
are  made  available  to  contributors 
only. 

2.  How  to  eliminate  diversity  of  de¬ 
tail,  scope  and  tyjie  of  reports  among 
various  banks. 

3.  Which  areas,  cities  and  subdivis¬ 
ions  of  metropolitan  areas  should  be 
reported  on  by  banks  and  how  to  de¬ 
fine  the  areas? 

4.  Whether  departmental  partid- 
pation  should  be  broadened  to  include 
results  of  department  store  units  of 
Sears,  Wards,  Penney’s  and  other  com¬ 
panies  whose  outlets  meet  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  department  store. 

5.  How  to  change  the  departmental 
list.  Should  the  number  of  depart¬ 
ments  be  reduced?  What  changes 
would  be  required  to  accommcxlate 
different  departmentalization  at  Sears, 
\Vards,  etc.,  from  other  department 
stores? 

When  the  study  committee  com¬ 
pletes  its  research,  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  reviewed  by  the  NRMA's 
Retail  Trade  Statistics  Committee  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  New  ideas 
will  be  evaluated  by  the  study  commit¬ 
tee  and  incorporated  in  a  revised  re¬ 
port  which  will  then  be  presented  to 
the  retail  industry  for  its  reactions. 
According  to  Sam  Flanel,  progress  has 
been  rapid  and  a  new  program  should 
be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


Credit  Management  Division,  NRMA 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send: 

.  copies  A  Guide  for  Credit  Supervisors 

.  copies  Checking  and  Rating  the  New  Account 

.  copies  Credit  Department  Operating  Manual 

.  copies  Credit  in  the  Branch  Store 

NAME  . TITLE . 


FIRM  . ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

1  to  10  copies,  $2.50  each 


Price  to  Members: 

11  to  50  copies,  $2.00  each 
Over  50  copies,  $1.50  each 

Complete  Set  of  Four  Booklets  .  .  .  Special  Price  of  $8.00 

.\dd  3%  sales  lax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 


Excise  Tax  Regulations.  Proposed  reg¬ 
ulations  covering  the  Retailers  Excise 
Tax  Law  (the  first  revision  since  the 
law  was  passed  in  1941)  were  both 
praised  and  criticized  by  the  chairman 
of  the  NRMA  Taxation  Committee, 
John  F.  Wood,  who  is  controller  of 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.  In  a  statement  filed 
at  the  end  of  August  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr. 
Wood  said: 

“We  believe  that  the  regulations  as 
proposed  represent  a  substantial  im¬ 
provement  over  the  present  regula¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  NRMA  that  the  proposed 
new  regulations  fall  short  of  what  is 
necessary,  if  retailers  are  to  compre¬ 
hend  fully  the  extent  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  under  the  Retailers  Excise 
Tax.” 
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HOW 

00 

YOU 

KNOW 

—what  to  buy? 
—how  much  to  buy? 
—when  to  buy? 

Three  tremendous  questions  that 
moke  for  either  profit  or  loss- 
answered  clearly  and  simply  by 
0  prominent  retailer. 

No  merchandising  person— be  he 
clerical,  head  of  stock,  assistant 
buyer  or  buyer— no  training  de* 
partment  head— can  really  know 
without  studying 

the  newly  revised 

DOLUR  AND  UNIT 
MERCHANDISE 
PLANNING  AND 
BUDGHING 

by 

Jerold  S.  Meyer 
General  Manager 
STROUSS-HIRSHBERG  CO. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

For  NRMA  members,  $2.00 
Non>member  price,  $5.00 

Merchandising  Division 

National  Retail  Merchants  Assn. 

100  W.  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"Dollar  and  Unit  Merchandise  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Budgeting." 

Check  attached -  Bill  me - 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address  . 

City,  State . 

Add  3%  iale>  tax  if  delivered  in  N.Y.C. 


The  Association  is  recommending 
that  the  proposed  regulations  be 
broadened  to  include  listings  of  arti¬ 
cles  that  are  subject  to  taxation  as  well 
as  those  that  are  exempt.  It  also  asks 
that  the  listings  be  enlarged  to  include 
articles  that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  previously  ruled  to  be  applicable 
to  retailers. 

Mr.  Wood’s  statement  also  repeated 
the  NRMA's  previous  requests  for 
publication  of  more  information  on 
the  excise  tax  status  of  items  sold  in 
retail  stores.  He  noted  that  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  rul¬ 
ings  published  in  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bulletin  relate  to  retailers’  excise 
taxes. 

Furthermore,  he  pointed  out,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  failed  to 
publicize  numerous  private  rulings 
issued  to  taxpayers  relating  to  retail¬ 
ers’  excise  taxes.  "This  policy,’’  he  said, 
“has  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  re¬ 
tailers,  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  collecting  the  retailers’  excise  tax, 
to  do  an  adequate  job.’’  It  also  has 
created  competitive  inequities  among 
retailers,  he  noted,  when  one  retailer 
charges  the  tax  on  a  particular  article 
and  a  competing  retailer,  lacking 
knowledge  of  an  article’s  tax  status, 
does  not  charge  the  tax. 

Central  Billing  Plan.  It  is  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  for  each  store  in  a  com¬ 
munity  to  handle  its  own  billing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dean  Williams,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  ZCMI,  who  sp>oke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Western  Regional 
Group  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
last  month. 

“Nearly  all  stores,  large  and  small, 
offer  about  the  same  type  of  credit 
plans,”  he  said.  “So  we  should  no 
longer  comp>ete  on  credit,  but  limit 
our  competition  to  merchandise  selec¬ 
tion,  prices,  services  and  physical 
plant,  and  join  forces  with  our  com¬ 
petition  to  offer  one  community-wide 
credit  and  billing  plan— just  as  many 
stores  have  consolidated  delivery  serv¬ 
ice  community  wide.” 

Besides  simplifying  things  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  community  plan  would 
bring  enormous  benefits  to  retailers, 
said  Mr.  Williams— freeing  capital,  re¬ 
ducing  expenses,  offering  much  better 
opportunity  to  adopt  automation 
equipment,  putting  collection  actions 
on  an  impersonal  level,  and  providing 
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GJ.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
fDgewofer  4-5112 


Gain  New  Customers  ” 
and  enjoy 

GREATER  PROFITS! 


Large  retailers  have  found  that 
rightly  styled  Gift  Certificates 
and  Gift  Folders  produce  6  to 
7%  of  their  total  sales. 

Write  today  for  samples  of 
FINER  GIFT  CERTIFICATES 
AND  GIFT  FOLDERS 

Serving  LEADING  STORES 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

• 

HARVEY  HANSON 

•  Certificates 

for  all  gift  giving  cKcasiom. 

1721  BRUSH  STREET,  OAKLAND  12,  CALIF. 


izioc  I  September,  1960 
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Woman  Who  Sews."  The  study  v 
made  by  distributing  questionnat 
to  pattern  customers  in  a  natioi 
sample  of  500  stores,  which  iiidutl 
dry  goods  stores,  variety  stores,  fab 
shops  and  mill  outlets  as  well  at  i 
partment  stores.  The  average  won 
participating  in  the  survey  made 
garments  a  year. 


much  better  control  of  over-commit¬ 
ments  bv  customers. 


fROM 


Study  Team  from  Japan.  In  order  to 
learn  ways  of  improving  the  operating 
and  managerial  efficiency  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  Japan,  a  team  of  Japan¬ 
ese  store  owners  and  managers,  since 
mid-August,  has  been  visiting  stores 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
research  mission  is  sponsored  by  the 
Japan  Productivity  Center,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration.  Early  this  month 
the  study  team  spent  a  day  with 
NRMA  division  managers,  discussing 
department  store  organization,  man¬ 
agement,  operation,  promotion  and 
research,  and  the  functions  of  a  trade 
association. 

riu*  team’s  findings  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  official  journal  of  the 
Japan  Department  Stores  Association 
and  Avill  also  be  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  conferences  for  other  Japanese  store 
executives. 


NRMA  Staff.  Daniel  Shifren  has  joiifl 
the  NRMA  staff  to  direct  the  5ol 
anniversary  program  of  the  NRMfl 
Formerly  a  newswriter  for  CBS  New 
and  a  member  of  the  World-Telegnw 
&  Sun’s  copydesk  staff,  Mr.  Shifren  1h| 
been  on  the  public  relations  staff  of 
American  Express  and  an  assod|fl 
and  news  editor  of  the  Boot  and  Sb^ 
Recorder.  } 


A  compilation  of  proven  money-mak¬ 
ers  for  stores  throughotU  the  country 
—over  200  of  them— plus  56  exhibits 
as  an  aid  in  attaining  higher  store 
profits.  Ideas  as  big  as  a  department, 
as  small  as  the  sales  check,  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  customer.  Take  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  others  long  in  the 
retail  field. 


Cash  Discount  Pamphlet.  The  VendA 
Relations  Committee  recommends  thi^ 
member  stores  supply  all  buyers  witjfj 
its  pamphlet.  Established  Discount!  ^ 
Retailers.  It  will  help  the  buyen 
plain  to  vendors  the  importance  on 
maintaining  cash  discounts  when  noliB 
hcation  is  sent  that  the  cash  discooilj 
is  being  lowered  in  the  interest  ^ 
keeping  prices  in  line  while  manuH 
turing  costs  have  risen.  QuantijH 
orders  for  the  pamphlet  can  be  placcl 
at  $5  per  hundred.  Send  orders  to  thS 
Committee  at  100  West  31st  Strei|| 
New  York  1.  I 


1960  EXPENSE 
SAVINGS  IDEAS 


New  Shop-At-Home  Competitor.  An 

organization  called  the  Registered 
Shirt  Laundry  Association  of  New  York 
City  says  it  has  signed  up  laundries  in 
573  cities  to  sell  men’s  shirts  as  well  as 
launder  them.  A  national  promotion 
campaign,  including  television,  is 
promised  for  this  enterprise,  starting 
this  month.  The  shirts  are  to  be  sold 
for  $3.95  at  the  laundry  or  through 
route  men,  and  the  claim  will  be  made 
that  ‘‘the  same  quality  shirt  sold  else¬ 
where  would  have  a  $5  price  tag." 
’I'here  is  also  a  money -back  guarantee 
to  replace  any  shirt  “that  doesn’t  live 
up  to  its  warranty,”  and'  this  extends 
for  a  year  from  date  of  purchase 
(which  is  stamped  on  the  tail  of  the 
shirt). 


Controllers'  Congress,  NRMA 


Retail  Expense  Rates.  The  Harvatf 

Report  for  1959,  published  last  monifl 
draws  attention  to  “the  surprising  all 
disappointing  failure  of  the  total  w 
pense  rate  to  decline  as  a  consequefl(| 
of  good  advance  in  sales  volume.”  Hk 
spite  of  the  sales  increase  of  G.Sfl 
(combined  figure  for  all  reportilj 
department  stores),  the  expense  rii| 
(34.8%)  was  slightly  higher  than  ■ 
1958  (34.7%).  This,  says  the  Repo^l 
“supports  the  observation  that  an  ilfj 
crease  of  at  least  5%  or  6%  in  doUffj 
sales  volume  seems  to  be  needed  Hi 
hold  the  expense  rate  constant.’’  1 
The  Controllers’  Congress,  releasifl 
first-quarter  figures  for  1%0,  also  fouw 
expenses  “shooting  ahead"  of  the  saM 
rise  for  that  period.  Combined  figulfl 
for  department  stores  in  this  samfl 
showed  a  7%  sales  gain  for  the  ])eriB 
in  branch  stores  and  no  change  ^ 
main  store  sales,  adding  up  to  a  nl 
sales  gain  of  2%.  1 


Send  in  Your 


Order  Today  I 


Controllers’  Congress,  NRMA 
100  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y, 


The  Sewing  Customer.  Eighty-nine 
per  cent  of  women  who  sew  buy  their 
patterns  in  department  stores,  but  only 
38  per  cent  buy  the  fabrics  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  This  information  comes 
from  a  new  McCall  survey  of  “The 


Please  send  me 

1960  Expense  Savings  Ideas: 


copies  of 


Name 


.\ddress 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Th*  Anti-Skopliftimg  Trtimmg  Film  — 

PROTECTIVI  FILMS,  INC 

175  5th  Are.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


NRMA  member  $3.75 
Non-member  $7.50 

Make  tlictks  payable  to  the  NRMA. 
NYC  orders— aiUI  sales  ia\. 


STORES,  the  NRMA  Magi 


